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JUST PUBLISHED - ANEW 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic $.60 T R I G O N O M E T R y . 


By A. R. Hornbrook, A.M., author of A By D. A. Murray, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Author of “An Introductory Course in Differ- 


S ential Equations,” “An Elementary Course 
A practical book designed for the last four years of grammar in the Integral Calculus,” etc. 


school work and developing in the pupil aready skill in dealing 
with numbers. Based on the natural method for children, with PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 219 pages : 90 cents 








Primary Arithmetic and Concrete Geometry. 


the elimination of all unimportant details. Use of constructive PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES Crown 
work with simple geometric forms. Svo.:. 18 pages ©: : $4.25 
‘ sapemen <6 ror TRIGONOMETRIC a 
. ; rown 8vo. 99 pages ; cents 
Traub’s The Spanish Verb - -  - $1.00 SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 128 
By First Lieut. PETER E. Traus, First pages : : : +: 60 cents 
U.S. Cavalry, Assistant Professor of French, PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
U. S. Military Academ pele ALI 8S Aen TES <a 
aoe y ts “The book is thoroughly well done. The treatment is syste 
Embodies the results of the system in vogue at the United —— clear, pert fresh, ee problanss seem werenoees, Seen 
vim emphasis is laid on graphic solutions. ike, e ially, t 
States Military Academy, whereby a thorough knowledge of chapter on the circular ‘measure of angies. Few books, it aay, 
the essentials of Spanish is imparted to the cadet in the short succeed in making the idea so plain. The ever-present historical 


: + 4s ae notes add materially to the value of the book.”—Prof. Gro. D. 
period of three months. The pronunciation is in accordance Otps, Amherst College. 


with the latest teaching of the Spanish Academy and takes ‘““ Of course it was a foregone conclusion that Dr. Murray would 
into account peculiarities attending the Spanish-American get out a scholarl ly work. Ilike the arrangement of the figures, 


: : the.simplicity of the proofs, and the historical notes.”—Prin. 
speech as found to day in our Island possessions. Davip EUGENE SMITH, Brockport (N. Y.) State Normal School. 


*,.* The publishers will be glad to give any teacher interested an oppor- 
For the best new and modern books tunity to examine MURRAY'S TRIGONOMETRY 4 pe of cost, according to 
in every branch of study, send to their usual examination terms. Replies should state the name of school, 
* size of classes, and whether Spherical is wanted, Address 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Please note— 
Of HOLMES’ NEW READERS, the First, ina new edition, ready in July, with 


its colored illustrations, teaches color, form, number, and size, language and nature study, in careful 
correlation with word study and reading. In the several books interesting facts about Plant and 
Animal Life are woven into charming stories, well graded, and so judiciously interspersed with other 
reading matter as not to be monotonous. 

The same thing is done with the simpler facts of Physics, such as the forces of water. etc., etc. 

The lessons are bright and attractive to children, and at the same time give them those ele- 
mentary facts which the Committee of Fifteen recommend being correlated with reading. 

For the introduction of pupils to Good Literature, these books are unsurpassed. They contain 
an unusual number of selections from standard authors. 

The progress of geographical science is illustrated in the revised editions op MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES, which have for years held a conspicuous place in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. They furnish this illustration not only in their watchful annual revisions, but 
now also in special improvements and increased attractions in.one or other of the books last year and this. 

A new edition of the Elementary will be ready in Avgust. 


Correspondence cordially invited concerning any of our Varied Standard Educational Books. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Company 


NEW YORK ' BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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I have with more than ordinary interest examined Nichols's Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic. The plan deviates from the regulation or long beaten path. 
Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly every page. The presentation of 
new topics by means of illustrative diagrams and other devices, the reviews of 
previously taught principles given in connection with many of the exercises 
* * * * cannot fail to recommend the books to intelligent school men and 
teachers. To train pupils to think I know of no other books on the subject of 
number equal to those of the Graded Lesson Series. 

Wo. NoETLING, Professor Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Pa. 


Copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Books II to Vill— 
a book for each year—will be sent for examination for 15 cents each. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| “end for-ene. David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


min THE TRAVELERS, fou: 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. i Largest, ; 

2 and Best. y 
Life, Endowment, ana... Neccccccced” 
*Accident Insurance 4.) Forms. 
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HEALTH POLICIES—Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— Manufacturers and Mechancis, Contract- 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 





Paid-Up Cash Capital, _$1,000,000,00| Liabilities, $23,730,827.61 
ASSETS, 27,760,511. 56 EXCESS, 34 percent, basis, 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, -  $39,734,920.89. 





J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 


will provide courses in 
PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


19re CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19rn CENTURY HISTORY 
19Te CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











BLOoomMsBuRG, Pa., OcT: 5, 1899. BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
| aboratory 
Outfits 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186), 


FIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical pes 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
in 
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gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 

















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 

65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 

OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
pooks was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Gascon and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, >tc., etc. 

100 pages. It is free te all interested. Write us 


if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 




















A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with 


<=» Esterbrook Pen <2 


the two points of an 





The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


All Styles. 
All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEE 


L PEN CO., @etks! Cainden, m5. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,| : 


Established 17 years. {29 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


sgh ton, Meee bate dr Senet wee Aen Eg i, NN 
, Can. per nver, Colo. n Francisco, 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Gare Minneapolis. rGerroté Bldg Be Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | °° Bromitell Sects erosion 775-2, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN.P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 





























THE ALB 7 Established fourteen years. Largest and best CENTRAL 
TEACHERS | gacktiatee eta | Music 
High Schools, eerie Schools, et ete. pt HALL, 
AGENCY. ea ci 3 Capel eT eecrce: CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and est known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., New York Jonn 0. Recetas Managers. 








SUDDEN VACANCLES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2692-16th St: 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN = SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. a, & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
oor York. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 








These crayens are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cat represents how the package loeks. 
aa Ce of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
This crayon, for writing pur is espe- 

oily ‘ada ested tor the petmene —"/ school an the Vertical 

Hand ae riting System. ax Crayons are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or or colors. rite for samples 
he 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGH 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Ipteodeces to Colleges, arn and Tenis, 
Professors. 


ior 
Ta and Governesses for ev — 
ment of. Instruction thocomamensis pare 
Schools to Parents. Call onor Recommends 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fouton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SquareE, New Yorz. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e and normal graduates, 
, and other teachers to colleges. 
schools, and families. Advises parents about 


WM. O. PRATT, MaNnaceErR, 


70 Firtn Avenug, New Yorx, 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ hitch set 


Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 

and Special Teachers farnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Mancazet M. Pentrianp, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


Fatirely SPANISH — without a Master. 


rman oe. SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
D CONVERSATION.”’ 

The latest oa most successful method, gives 
imitated pronunciation, and copwu» vocabularies. 
107 pages, paper ds, 400.; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq , HY. 
Publishers of the “Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


SCHOOL BELLS sees 


and COLLEGE 
BELLS, 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY ~- Baltimore, Md. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


‘i PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
O. 


2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. (Campbell 
6 How y Lawn Tennis. By Champion 
29 be pt with Pulley Weights. H.S. Ander- 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 

a The Care of the Body. 
1 Warman’s Indian, Club Exercises. 

101 Official LGroauet G 

















102 Ground ling. i 
104 The po dne - iymnaatic Exercises, 
106 Rules for Basket Bull for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, post paid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach hey Six Courses 
Only. AE Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, re U 3 esd 
aoeieey $5.00; A dammeg $5.00 ; Philose 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of these 
Courses? D 1 co 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all n neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 








Five-Cent = Nature - Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
sabjects 8 at 5 cents per copy or 00 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 


nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful r and can 
be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. :—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
Ne. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8.—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No, 10.—_JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire tu investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 

109 W. 54th Street. Two years’ course. 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 


THE “HOW TO TEAGH™ SERIES. 


A library of the best modern mated Uniform 
lrciee, stcle nae tinting inches in size. 
Flexible ck oth Oret, very ae le, with hand- 
— stamp. ‘ollowing are now ready: 


’C: Kelloge’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany 25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding 25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - 25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts 25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 235 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - 25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions -25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling - 25 
sp apn vm Primary Arithmetic.2 5 
‘or special terms for the set on the in- 


PP wah nd of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—8 set can be sold to every teacher. 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 B. 9th St, X.Y. 
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i DRAWING BOOKS --. 
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PRANG ELEMENTARY 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ° 
e 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS f 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALI, SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


jJoszrx GirtoTt & Sons, 91 Joun Street, NEw Yorx. 


OUR TIMES 


A SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE OR CURRENT EVENTS. 








The plan of this paper is to give— 
=OUl ie (t) A clear, condensed, and impartial account of the Leading Events of 


TIMES the Month. 









Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 
















Imparts 
Energy 


The most agreeable and ef- 
ective remedy for relieving 


Taken before retiring it 


For sale by Druggists. 





(2) The important Inventions and Discoveries. 
S010 AND HOME READING (3) Interesting Geographical Material. 


(4) Answers to Questions of General Interest, relating to these and kin" 
A  . dred matters. 
a 





It differs from a newspaper in that the news is thoroughly 
sifted and put in the briefest and most readable shape. It is 








what it professes to be, a paper of current history—history that 
will find its way into school text-books in a few years. OUR 
‘zx | TIMES gives the history now, while throbbing with liveliest 
interest. 


WHY IT IS A GOOD PAPER FOR THE SCHOOL : 














F or Business Burdens 


Archimedes and his lever are 
“not in it” with the 





1. Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, that is worth reading 
or remembering. 

2. It omits the worthless and harmful material—the murders, scandals, unimport- 
ant events, etc. 

3. It contains much material for the classes in geography, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, astronomy, civil government, etc. 

4. It helps to make pupils intelligert readers and thinkers. 

5. There is no waste material in it; every line may be used in some way. 

6. The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 

7. It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text-book of current history. 


OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a very large number. 
During the past ten years it has been used in thousands of school-rooms, and its cir_ 
culation has steadily risen until it is more than double any similar paper. 


OUR TIMES is published twice a month, on the first and fifteenth. Subscribers 
tell us that for school use a semi-monthly is just right. Each number contains 20 
pages, in magazine form with neat colored cover, nicely illustrated with portraits, 
maps, and pictures of leading inventions. ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
Club rates for two or more subscribers, FORTY CENTS EACH. Subscribers to 
our othcr periodicals are entitled to the club rate on their own subscription. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 








Ask for catalogue and address of 
nearest representative. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 





61 East Ninth Street, . - ~ NEW YORK. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Personal Equation.* 
By A. W. Epson, Associate Supt., New York City. 


The topic refers to the personality in the teacher and in- 
cludes a consideration of some of the traits and qualities 
in a teacher that cannot be determined by scholarship or 
professional training, and yet that are of deep significance 
and far-reaching importance. There are advocates of a 
broad and deep scholarship as a cure-all for poor teaching, 
and there are also enthusiastic defenders of professional 
training as a sine qua non for good teaching. Both of 
these positions are sound. The times demand both 
scholarship and professional training, not one at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

It is agreed that the great end of education is a complete 
preparation for life here and hereafter ; scholarship and 
training do not necessarily accomplish this end. In the se- 
lection of a tutor, a kindergartner, a principal, or asuperin- 
tendent, education and training are important but not de- 
ciding factors ; the personality of the individual is apt to 
rise into prominence and win the day, often to the sur- 
prise of the other and to some extent better prepared 
candidates. 

Two classes of personal characteristics should be taken 
into account. The first class is of those that appear on 
the surface and can be determined by a personal inter- 
view. The second class is of those that are based upon 
the testimony of others and are matters of record. 


Good Presence. 


In the first named class there is included a good pres- 
ence. A good physique and commanding stature inspires 
instant respect and confidence. Such a person starts at 
an advantage. An undersized person must have superior 
energy, enthusiasm, and will power in order to overcome 
the first impression of inferiority. A neat, tidy, attract- 
ive, and even handsome school ma’am is a thousand power 
magnet to draw young people upward. A clean white 
apron, a dainty ribbon, immaculate collar and cuffs, a be- 
coming dress, well combed and tastefully arranged hair, 
go a long way in winning the approval of young people 
and their hearty co-operation in work. The teacher 
scrupulously neat and clean will have little need of talks 
and moral lessons on the subject. 


Voice, Language, and Facial Expression. 


Again the expression of the face. It takes no learned 
physiognomist to detect strength or weakness in the hu- 
man face. A weak, half-open mouth, an abbreviated 
chin, dull or furtive eyes, narrow space between the eyes, 
low forehead, etc., betoken defects that have weight in 
making up an estimate of any candidate. 

Again, the voice. A soft, melodious, and sympathetic 
voice captivates the young, wins instant and hearty 
approval and loyal support, and is thus a great aid in 
school management. “Music,” ora sweet voice,—“ hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast, to soften rocks, or 
bend a knotted oak.” é 

On the other hand a harsh, sharp, and rasping voice 
jars the finer sensibilities and generates strife and ill-will. 

And again, good Hnglish. An easy, clear, choice, and 
cogent expression of thought is necessary in a teacher 
providing we expect the same of pupils. A good educa- 
tion does not necessarily guarantee good English, for it is 





*Abstract of a paper read before the American Institute of In. 
struction, at Halifax, N.S. ; 


so true that “language is caught, not taught.” These 
four factors—personal appearance, face, voice, and the 
use of English—are readily distinguished and easily 
rated. 

Sweet Temperament and a Willing Spirit, 


The following named factors may or may not appear on 
the surface. They are subjects of record and should as- 
sume great importance in estimating a teacher’s worth. 

First, a sweet temtperament. A genial and sunny dis- 
position will bring sunshine into the hearts and faces of 
every child in the school-room. 

“Give us, O give us the man who sings at his work. 
He will do more in the same time, he will do it better, he 
will persevere longer.” 

A sunny disposition implies good health and an opti- 
mistic temperament, both of which should be cultivated 
because of their effect upon others as well as upon the 
individual. 

Kindergartners and teachers of deaf-mutes understand 
full well the value of this art of arts. 

Again, a willing spirit. This is a trait that school offi- 
cials, principals, and associate teachers always|appreciate. 
Unity and cordial co-operation are necessary at every 
step for the best of work in any school or school system. 
Each teacher should feel the truth and value of the say- 
ing, “He who does the best his circumstance allows,” 
and does it cheerfully, “does well, acts nobly, angels 
could no more.” 


Energy, Enthusiasm, a Strong Will, and Tact. 


Energy and animation, life and enthusiasm, patience 
and persistence, decision and will power, indicate great 
self-control and reserve power. Hewho is master of self 
is likely to be master of any situation. Hecontrols oth- 
ers without effort ; he secures cheerful and ready obedi- 
ence ; he generates unselfish activity. 

Tact may be defined to be adaptability, good sense, the 
faculty of doing the right thing at the right time and in 
the right way. Some people have a strong propensity to 
butt their heads against every stone wall in the field ; and 
the noticeable fact about the effort is that the stone walls 
usually remain intact, much more than can be said of 
some heads after the encounter. 

A tactful teacher usually has sympathetic pupils, an 
appreciative public, and school officials ever willing to co- 
operate. Tact has enabled many a teacher to avoid ship- 
= a lack of it has sunk many a trim and promising 

ark, 
Character. 

And again, good moral character. A teacher should 
cultivate those graces that lead him to be, and to be re- 
garded, as a good man, sincere, honest, open-hearted, 
sympathetic, a personal friend with all whom he comes in 
contact. 

The profession demands then not so much better teach- 
ers, but better, broader, gentler, nobler men and won.en to 
guide aright our boys and girls. Lovely womanhood and 
polished manhood are the demand of the times. If itis a 
question of simple and elevating manhood and woman- 
hood versus note books and methods, scholarship and 
pedagogy. then give us the former a thousand times 
over. The permanent influence for good necessitates 
this choice. The right sort of teachers are sure to lead 
young people outside of books and methods to beauty of 
thought and beauty of expression as found in literature, 
in works of art, in nature everywhere ; to a consideration 








86 


of the great world movements about us, towards betéer 
social and political ideals. And in this work example is 
all-powerful. As Locke puts it, “ Nothing sinks so gently 
and so deep into men’s minds as examples.” 

Personality in the teacher has a deep and abiding influ- 
ence first, because of the intimate relationship existing 
between teacher and pupils, and secondly because of the 
susceptible nature of young people. They quickly and 
unconsciously imitate the vices and virtues of him who 
stands as their embodiment of wisdom, goodness, and 
might. 

In the matter of simple manners, treatment of others, 
personal habits, the teacher is under obligation to do 
right, not only because it is right, but because of its di- 
rect and indirect influence upon others. 

And in this work which means so much more than 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, positive rather 
than negative goodness is demanded. The teacher’s life 
should stand as a rebuke to whatever is bad and an encour- 
agement to whatever is good. All worthy measures and 
projects in the community as well as in the school should 
receive the moral backing of the teacher. 


How to Estimate Personality. 


Granted the importance of a good personality in the 
teacher, how are we to secure it and how determine it? 
In the first place entrance to and graduation from our 
city training and state normal schools should depend in a 
large measure upon good moral character and aptness for 
teaching. So far as these are now concerned, the test is 
a dead letter, a mere farce. A few solitary examples of 
exclusion at entrance or at graduation may be cited, but 
these are the great exception to the rule. The general 
principle observed is to consider one innocent until proved 
guilty, and thus open the door to everybody. 

It is a comparatively easy task to determine academic 
and professional qualifications. After the standard has 
been fixed, little personal judgment is demanded. The 
results are stated definitely in black and white, yea or 
nay, and the conclusions cannot well be challenged. 

In estimating personality a different rule must prevail. 
Thisis largely a question of personal judgment, and their 
opinions differ widely at times. The points on which a 
rating is to be made should be clearly fixed in the minds 
of the examiners, and a thoro investigation should be 
made. The candidates should be required to furnish evi- 
dence,- testimony from persons of repute, who can speak 
from a personal acquaintance as to some of the traits 
that do not at first appear on the surface,—health and 
strength, temperament, energy and vitality, aptness for 
teaching, patience and persistence, tact, will power, self- 
possession, and moral character. The testimony should 
be definite and unequivocal. 

An examining board naturally shrinks from emphasiz- 
ing factors which are merely questions of individual 
judgment. 

This is inevitable, and it behoovesthe examiners to be 
on their guard lest their feelings run away with their 
judgment. 

In treating of this topic there are two dangers to be 
considered, the first is that those called upon to express 
judgment do so at the wrong time, thru colored glasses, 
the personality of the examiners thus working to the dis- 
advantage of the examined, and inthe second place there 
is danger that mere personal preference rather than 
merit dictate the selection. The first named objection 
may be met by having on the licensing board only men of 
judicial temperament, men who will give due weight and 
a fair consideration to the personal qualities in individuals, 
men who will not allow non-essentials to overshadow es- 
sentials and assume undue prominence. 

The second danger is a valid one and not easily met. 
If the academic and professional qualifications are to be 
relegated to the rear and mere personal preference con- 
trol the selection, the schools must suffer. The strong 
partisan, the warm friend, is very apt to ignore superior 
qualifications in the other candidate ; he is strongly preju- 
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diced in favor of his one friend and strives to bend all to 
his views. 

The great point to be kept in mind in considering all 
school questions is that the schools exist solely for the 
young people, and that the best teachers that can be se- 
cured are none too good. A mistake in the selection is 
vital. 

GF 


The Problem of Discipline.* 


By GERTRUDE EDMUND, Lowell, Mass. 


The best discipline is that which produces the natural 
development of the ideal within the nature of the child. 
Such development depends primarily on the personality 
of the teacher, and the influence she exerts thru the 
power of suggestion. 

Natural aptitude to control and govern ; personal mag- 
netism to rivet with links of steel ; the power to express 
the beautiful impulses and noble emotions of a strong, 
steadfast character—these are fundamental factors. 

_ Pedagogy has been defined as the power of translating 
yourself into your pupil’s exact environment, so that you 
may be able to think with his mind, to experience the 
thousand and one embarrassments under which his strug- 
gling brain labors afd to view your own intuitional 
approaches to him thru his eyes. But to put yourself 
in his place, sympathetically, scientifically, habitually, is 


‘the simplest, hardest, and most important lesson the pro- 


fessional school has to teach, or an intending teacher to 
learn, and I know of no better means to this end than 
the training in dramatic art, and the study of childhood 
and youth. 

Our best schools of acting claim that personal magnet- 
ism is developed thru practice in reading and reciting 
such literary productions as require strong emotions for 
their portrayal. Dramatic art teaches pupils to become 
keen students of life, and their imaginations are trained 
to be in sympathy with the joy and pathos, heights and 
depths of that humanity they are to interpret. Pupils 
are trained, not only to observe the slightest detail of 
expression, but to reproduce such expression thru voice, 
face, and gesture. 

O, the power of the human voice ! 

The living agent of the soul,the agent of the imagination 
and feeling, as well as of thought. To the student of 
vocal expression every note in nature is alive with sug. 
gestions. In every wind that blows, in every thunder peal 
that rolls, in every laughing, dancing brook, in every 
storm-tossed wave, there are instructive lessons. 

But of far more value than the voice, in the discipline 
of the school, is the power of facial expression. It is 
with the countenance we supplicate, we threaten, we 
soothe, we rouse, we rejoice, we mourn, we triumph, we 
express submission. Thru the eyes are expressed, with 
the utmost power, joy, grief, anger, love, hatred, affec- 
tion, pity, contempt,—all the passions—all the emotions 
of the human heart. 

The time is coming when every professional school for 
the training of teachers, will follow in the footsteps of 
Col. Parker, and organize a department of dramatic art; 
when the systematic study of children will constitute a 
regular part of the normal course of study; when the 
child’s physical and moral well-being will be considered 
of as much importance as his intellectual progress in 
passing from grade to grade, and each temperament will 
be dealt with according to its nature ; when the practice 
departments of our professional schools will be so organ- 
ized that the teacher will have her own pupils in her own 
room tq manage in her own way without unnecessary in- 
terference. 

For if you take away the opportunity for testing the 
teacher’s ability to govern a school, she can get no 
growth in this direction and you have failed to train the 
teacher in that which is most essential to her success 
and usefulness, and without knowing it you may turn 
out upon the public an incompetent teacher. 
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To stimulate and direct energy and impulse, to arouse 
and develop the moral elements, to get into sympathy 
with the children, to get a strong hold of their inner 
life and strengthen the moral character so that it be- 
comes self-poised and self-controlled, is far more than 
ability to give good lessons. This can be done, only 
when the harmony without arouses the harmony within, 
when deep calleth unto deep. 

The teacher, who would inspire and raise young people 
to higher ideals of life, enabling them to see the good, 
true, and beautiful in life, and to strive for it because it 
is right, and not thru any false incentives, must possess 
a and magnetism of an ardent and passionate 
soul. 

When the teacher puts something of her actual self 
into the task that is set before her, it is no longer a task, 
it is a joy—it is an art—and that subtle influence enters 
into the life of every child. 

The profession of teaching, more than any other, con- 
tains an avenue of expression for the spirit, an exit for 
the heavy, struggling, ambitious human heart—out of the 
prison house of silence into the sunshine of fellowship. 

The inner spirit of the child must first be roused to 
self-freedom, and then to self-mastery. 

To my mind, discipline is the very essence of the 
teacher’s individuality, and should be allowed to follow 
the outlines of one’s peculiar powers—it should furnish 
another outlet of expression for the spirit. 

The stronger the teacher the more spontaneity will 
she allow, the more will she encourage self-direction, for 
if self-government be the whole object of political free- 
dom, then self-control is the legimate primary object of a 
child’s development. 

Disciplirie should in no way repress activity, but direct 
it by means of regulated restraint. Activity we must 
have, for without it there would be nothing to discipline. 
As teachers, our problem is to retain the immense vital- 
ity of children, to purify it by admixture of higher life 


qualities, and above all, to keep it in continuous ex- - 


pression. Set the child to do what you think it can do 
well and show it how. Let him learn self-control in 
contributing towards results, where responsibility may be 
exacted and co-operation is a necessity. 

Good order, a necessity in every school-room, is but 
the merest incident in the series of steps by which the 
child learns self-government. 

In the child’s earliest years, the most we can hope to 
do is to develop a habit of right obedience by applying 
true moral stimuli,.and requiring obedience to them. 

This basis of habit is what we have to work with when 
the development of reason proceeds, and the child learns 
that above him is the law, and that the law is for his 
good, and the good. of his fellows and that obedience to 
that law must be absolute. 

To bring him into aright attitude toward this law, he 
must first be taught its purpose and operation, and then 
led to adopt it voluntarily as the rule of his life. 

In the hands of a capable teacher, the so-called self- 
government plan for high schools, and the upper grades 
of the grammar schools, is not only practical, but to rec- 
ognize students as citizens of the school community, with 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities which such 
citizenship implies, is directly in the line with our repub- 
lican institutions. 

We do not want to train men and women, who will 
follow the cry in religion or politics, but men and women 
who are capable of holding an independent opinion, and 
of voluntary obedience to personal conviction. 

If we trace the history of woman thruout the ages, 
we find that it was only as she was allowed personal free- 
dom, and accorded intellectual training that she became 
a teacher worthy of our admiration. 

And so it has been from that day to this, Whenever 
we find women thrown into the current of contemporary 
thought, their brains begin to work to the same tune as 
their neighbors. 

Wherever freedom, training, and responsibility are 
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given them, we find better disciplined minds, increased 
strength of character, more perfect teachers, and man- 
kind attaining a higher state of civilization. 


“So much as man holds woman in esteem, 
Purely or basely as he deals with love, 

So much is his regard for honor, or 

So little ; Such the honor he receives ; 

Who not himself respects, honors not woman ; 
Who does not honor woman, does he love? 
Who knows not love, can he know honor then? 
Who knows not honor, what has he beside? ” 


These lessons from the history of woman’s progress 
are full of suggestions for those, who would develop 
in our young men and women a stronger personality, 
and train the brighter intellects for leadership and co-op- 
eration. 

A teacher fitted to grace the position she occupies, 
freedom, responsibility for both teacher and pupil, are 
necessary for the development of the ideal within the 
nature of the child, and are the chief elements in our 
broader ideas of school life and discipline. 


we 


Fundamentals in Child Education.* 


By MariA KRAUS-BOELTE, New York. 


In life we are so closely connected, so dependent upon 
each other, that the very closeness of the bond makes it 
hard for us to realize this. 

In nature we see the plant depending for life upon the 
earth below, the sun, wind, and rain above, and in order 
to produce a perfect flower each one of its parts must act 
according to the fullest power it. possesses. 

We see very few perfect flowers or trees in nature, but 
we see enough to show us what the perfect whole might 
be. 
Sowith man. This idea will be given to the child when 
he is held to doacertain small duty within his power, 
making the child feel that unless he does his work he 
will be the loser. This contains the lesson of interde- 
pendence evinced thruout the world. The right under- 
standing of this relation is in the foundation of all right 
living. 

The kindergarten, being the natural sphere of develop- 
ment, aids the home life, enlarging the child’s horizon, 
preparing him for school, for community and church life 
in the truest sense. 

Our age, with its wonderful discoveries, inventions, 
and rapid rate of progress in all directions, will demand 
much from.the men and women of the new century. 

The child, accordingly, must be in touch with his new 
environments, as also in regard to human relationships. 

Hence the child’s love for companionship should be 
properly met, and, all in all, a most essential point should 
never be left out of view, namely, that there should be 
continuity in his training. 

The true aim of education is to meet as far as possible 
all the natural inclinations of a child’s mind, and thru 
these inclinations to offer opportunities and aid for the 
proper cultivation and growth of body and mind. The 
Creator has endowed them with these inclinations as a 
means of assistance, similar to the seed that holds with- 
in itself the substance for the formation of the rootlet 
and sprout, tendencies which are alike in the child as in 
the seed but the development of the life within. The 
child needs all the advantages for his development. 
Children are to be helped in learning to use their senses, 
calling out self-activity, accustoming them to habits of 
attention, and thereby sharpening their understanding. 

The kindergarten must be counted among the most 
valuable acquisitions of the present age ; tho to expect 
the universal improvement of the world from this insti- 
tution alone would be folly. The salvation of the world 
does not depend upon one truth, one thought, or one act. 
Froebel's thought must live and thrive as well in the 
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family and in the school as in the kindergarten, and then 
only we will be able to speak of true educational improve- 
ment. 

The truth regarding the human being in his essence 
and development, must find its application in the art and 
science of education. 

Froebel gives us this truth in his system of child-play; 
for the kindergarten is founded upon the understanding 
of the human essence. 

It is in the kindergarten, in child’s play, where the 
young generation is to be fitted, where useful helpfulness 
must germinate. 

“ As the shoot, so the tree.” 
“ As the child, so the man.” 

We stand on the threshold of psychological investiga- 
tions and studies of the little child, which have to begin 
with his birth. The child, as the germ of man, is its first 
object. For his assistants, Froebel calls upon women 

“to learn the art and science of this calling. In his view, 
the renovated and sanctified family is the beginning of 
the renewal of society, because the family is the elemen- 
tary link of community, church, and state. 

A critic as unsentimental as Herbert Spencer lays 
down the law that all education, in so far as it is true, 
tends to become play. He tests ‘all methods by this cri- 
terion—is it “task work,” or is it to the child “as good 
as play”? It is our ignorance of child nature, our pov- 
erty of invention, our mechanicalness of method which 
leave learning mere work. There is nothing incompat- 
ible between the merry play of the nursery and the 
school into which we would turn him, if only we can be 
cunning enough to devise a subtle illusion wherein, as 
the children think they are only playing, we shall see 
what they are also learning. Leaving them their free, 
spontaneous, natural impulses of playfulness, we may 
then lead these impulses up into a system which shall, 
with benign subtility, unwittingly to the children, train 
them into the most valuable of powers, fashion them into 
the most precious of habits, open within them the deep- 
est springs of eternal life. Only for this finest and divin- 
est of pedagogics we must, as the Greatest of Teachers 
has taught us, get low down to the plane of the little 
ones, and ourselves become as children, that we may 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. 


HLF 
Electives in the High School.* 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD A PUPIL BE ALLOWED TO CHOOSE 
HIS STUDIES? 


By Prin. Wo. J. S. BRYAN, St. Louis High School. 


The problem of the best courses of study has received 
the thoughtful attention of educators everywhere. Psy- 
chology has been invoked to reveal the secret, and experi- 
ence has been questioned as to the results attained by 
the pursuit of different studies and combinations of stud- 
ies. The suggestions of the report of the Committee of 
Ten have commanded attention. The lines of progress 
indicated in that report should be followed. Progress is 
made by using the outposts of the present as a basis for 
further incursions. 

The limit of choice established must depend upon the 
objects of secondary education, the educational values of 
the several studies, the knowledge of these values, the 
existing conditions, and the advantage to be secured. 

The objects of secondary education are vaguely com- 
prehended by pupils, parents, and even teachers. The 
function of the high school is to engage the energies of 
boys and girls who have passed the grammar _ school 
grade, in the mastery of more advanced studies, which 
will discipline their several faculties, develop their indi- 
vidual powers, give them a general survey of the inviting 
fields of knowledge and effort, furnish them with tools 
and motive power to extend their conquest of the ma- 
terial and spiritual universe, witha! to excite in them an 


*Abstract of paper read before the Department of Secondary 
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insatiable thirst, an undying love for the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good. This, however, it not the only view 
taken of the function of the high school. 

Our knowledge of the educational values of the sev- 
eral studies must be derived from personal observation, 
from the history of education, and from psychology. The 
necessity for five co-ordinate groups of study has been 
stated clearly and succinctly by Dr. William T. Harris. 
This determines the general lines of a course of study. 
A complete view of the field of human knowledge 
may be secured by a study of man in his two-fold char- 
acter and of nature inher two phases. The crucial test 
of a system of education is the world view it gives. Logi- 
cal judgment by the people in the matter of educational 
values is prevented by lack of information, but their ex- 
cellent quality of common sense leads them to leave the 
decision with those who should know. Tho at times the 
public is misled in its choice of studies, the relative num- 
ber of pupils of secondary schools who are pursuing the 
several branches offered make the outlook very encoura- 
ging. 

Choice without power to discriminate is unreasonable. 
Pupils do not know enough about themselves or the sev- 
eral branchesof study to make aselection. Perfect free- 
dom of selection is impracticable. The claim that inter- 
rest m the work is dependent upon freedom of choice 
of studies is not well founded. Selection of teachers, not 
selection of studies is the need of the hour. 

A proper consideration of the individuality of pupils 
suggests the selection of studies by pupils under the di- 
rection of teachers of mature judgment and within the 
limitations described by the functions of secondary 
schools and the five-fold character of human knowledge. 
This freedom of choice with adjustment of ‘burdens to 
strength and actual needs of pupils would seem to be all 
that is desirable or practicable. 

The weakness of child training to-day is the sentimen- 
tality that exalts the untrained will of the child above the 
judgment and reason of parents and teachers, and thus 
leaves the child a creature of desire instead of forming 
within him a sense of obligation. 


ae 
Teaching Deaf-Mutes. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE INSTITUTION AT MOUNT AIRY IN 
CHANGING FROM SIGN SPEECH TO THE ORAL METHOD.* 


By Supt. A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 


From 1820 to 1870 the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb employed the sign or French method, 
signs being the basis of all mental development and the 
principal means of communication. In 1870 articulation 
teaching was introduced, from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes’ instruction daily being given by a special teacher 
to such pupils as it was thought might be able to learn 
to speak and read the lips, the rest of the time being 
devoted to instruction by signs. Experience demons- 
trated the impossibility of securing the desired results 
under this method, and in 1881 there was opened a 
branch school where instruction was given by oral meth- 
ods exclusively. At the same time two oral classes were 
formed in the main institution, the pupils of which were 
taught -by oral methods but were permitted to mingle 
freely with the sign-taught pupils out of school. Prac- 
tically all approved methods of instructing the deaf 
were then in operation under the observation of the same 
officers, by whom comparative tests were made at stated 
intervals. 

In no instance were orally-taught pupils found inferior 
to the manually taught, and their progress in language 
was notably better. The work under separate oral in- 
struction was found to be greatly superior to that done 
in the oral classes whose pupils were allowed to mingle 
with manual pupils. The speech and lip-reading of the 
half-hour articulation classes was less and less satisfac- 
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tory the longer it was compared with that of pupils 
taught by purely oral methods, and such instruction was 
finally discontinued in 1888. On the removal of the 

‘school to Mt. Airy in 1892, the two oral classes of the 
main institution were merged with those from the Oral 
Branch, and since then only two methods have been em- 
ployed, the pure oral and the pure manual. 

The oral method has won its way in competition with 
the manual by sheer force of merit, so that since the 
establishment of the separate oral department in 1881, 
when nearly ninety per cent. were under manual instruc- 
tion and only a little over ten per cent. under oral, the 
conditions have gradually reversed themselves until the 
enrollment for 1899 showed over ninety per cent. in the 
oral department and less than ten per cent. in the manual. 
Since 1892, only 20 of the 493 pupils entered under oral 
instruction have had to be transferred to the manual de- 
partment because of inability to learn by speech meth- 
ods, and their subsequent progress has proved that their 
failure was due not to the method but to defective men- 
tal powers. : 

After twenty years’ experimentation with and compar- 
ison of methods the school has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that proper oral methods—meaning the use of 
speech and speech-reading, writing, pictures, and the 
free use of books—are fully adequate to the best educa- 
tion of the deaf, and that when a deaf child cannot be 
so educated it is useless to hope for any marked success 
under any other method. 

ag 


The Nature of Mental Development.* 


By Pror. CHARLES H. Jupp, School of Pedagogy, New York 
University. 


No one who is acquainted, in any degree, with the edu- 
cational literature of the day, can fail to be impressed 
with the eagerness that the teachers of this country 
have shown in taking up the doctrine of evolution and 
attempting to apply it to the problems of school life. 
Indeed the pedagogical world is only one of the 
spheres of thought and action in which the doctrine 
in question has created a profound impression. The his- 
torians of thought in all departments are already begin- 
ning to write it down as one of the greatest and most 
characteristic intellectual achievements of this age that 
the doctrine of progressive development has found such 
wide acceptance and has, at least in some of its special 
aspects, been definitely formulated. 

There is, however, in periods of devotion to new and 
prominent ideas, such as this to which we have referred, 
great danger that many will be carried along by the wave 
of intellectual enthusiasm and will be led to accept a word 
or symbol, because it is popular, without waiting to gain 
any full or adequate comprehension of the real truth that 
lies back of the word. Ifthe mistake of accepting the 
symbol, and not the reality, is committed, evil conse- 
quences will soon begin to show themselves in false ap- 
plications and in a general failure to work out the advan- 
tages which might have been gained from an intelligent 
and exhaustive treatment of the principle. 

Such evidences of a failure to understand evolution 
are not far to seek. It shall not, however, be our business 
at this time to point out any of the false applications of 
the doctrine which have been made in educational theory 
or practice. It is, unfortunately, too true that such 
false applications exist, and by their existence attest the. 
failure of some to comprehend fully the principle with 
which they deal. Our task shall be rather to illustrate 
the unexhausted possibilities of this doctrine by calling at- 
tention to a positive phase of the subject. We shall at- 
tempt to indicate the general direction in which the most 
productive recent studies of mental development have led, 
and to draw from the psychological conclusions thus 
reached some of the practical inferences which should 
guide teachers in the conduct of their work with growing 
minds, 
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The best line of approach to the main subject of our dis- 

cussion will be to say a word in definition of what is meant 
by the terms “study of mental development.” It would 
*be a great mistake to assume that the only period of 
mental life which can properly be spoken of as a 
period of development, is that thru which the indi- 
vidual passes in infancy and childhood. As a matter of 
fact, each one of us is passing daily and hourly thru a pro- 
cess of mental development. This development may be 
in one direction or in another, but it is surely going on. 
The only reason that we do not see this fact is that we are 
accustomed in the mental, as in the material universe, to 
make our own world the center of all movement, and to 
attribute any apparent change in relative position to oth- 
ers rather than to ourselves. The truth is, we are con- 
stantly in movement, mentally as well as physically, only 
in the mental world movement is of the type which we 
call development. 

If then, all stages of human mental life are stages of 
growth in some direction, it is obvious at once that a ra- 
tional study of mental development cannot confine itself 
to any single period. The best form of child study is 
that which studies the infant and the child, not merely 
as he is, but with full and conscious reference to that 
which he is to become in all the later stages of his pro- 
gress. In other words, child-study in the narrow sense 
in which that term is sometimes used, is only one chapter 
in the great volume that treats of man’s whole life. And 
a little reflection will show even the superficial thinker 
that this one chapter can have meaning and importance 
only when it is read in connection with the rest. Or to 
drop the figure and speak plainly, child-study cannot be 
put on,a sound basis until we learn to study children by 
comparison and contrast with adults. 

I have used the terms comparison and contrast advis- 
edly, with a distinct view of preparing the way for the 
exposition of the line of thought which it is our aim to 
defend and explain, and which we shall use as the foun- 
dation for such practical discussions as we may under- 
take. Let us repeat, then, the assertion that a rational 
child-study must compare and contrast those minds 
with which it is most directly concerned with minds 
that are at other stages of development. Com- 
parison is necessary to make possible the discovery of 
those general principles of development which manifest 
themselves in like form wherever minds are undergoing 
progressive change. Comparison of this kind will bring 
out the fact that there are certain fundamental similar- 
ities between the modes of development of adult and 
child minds. Contrast, on the other hand, is just as nec- 
essary as comparison, for itis a fact of the first import- 
ance to the student of mental development that the mind 
of the child and the mind of the adult are essentially dif- 
ferent in the particular facts which they present to the 
observer during the course of their respective develop- 
ments. 

Let us see how these two statements of similarity on 
the one hand, and difference on the other, can be recon- 
ciled to each other. First, we turn to some of the facts 
that go to show the characteristic similarities between 
adult and child development. The facts of adult experi- 
ence are the ones which can be most directly studied, 
and the ones which will throw the most light, and it may 
be added, the safest light, on the nature of the process 
by whieh the mind develops. Let us take the common 
experience of becoming acquainted with a stranger. This 
is one of the lesser cycles of development thru which we 
are constantly passing. The first time you meet a 
stranger you learn his name, and are impressed with some 
of the most salient facts of his manner and appearance. 

The characteristics of the crude idea which you thus 
form are as follows: The factors entering into the idea 
are vague and few in number ; there is an almost total 
lack of coherence and arrangement among these factors ; 
and, finally, the larger number of the present and possi- 
ble sensory experiences are wholly unattended to because 
of their unfamiliarity, and because of the absence of 
recognized relations. The second time you meet your 
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acquaintance the old factors which entered into the first 
idea are revived, partially or fully, in memory, and thus 
become again parts of the present idea. These old fac- 
tors are, however, still relative, unorganized, and incoher- 
ent as before. But the idea is not, on the occasion of 
this second meeting, merely what it was before. In the 
first place, new factors are added to those recalled from 
the first experience. And, secondly, another change— 
one of vastly more importance for mental development 
than the mere addition of new factors—also begins to 
show itself. This change consists in the more complete 
organization of the factors into a unitary idea. Fusion 
or synthesis are the technical terms for this fact. As 
the fusion or synthesis proceeds, the idea begins to as- 
sume a kind of solidarity and unity which the separate 
elements of experience in the relatively unorganized state 
did not possess. = 

The indications of development are, then, greater fullness 
of factors in the idea, and more complete fusion of these 
factors. Theformer characteristic of developed ideas has 
frequently been emphasized and our educational practices 
show that we are fully alive to the importance of enrich- 
ing ideas with as many experiences as possible. On the 
other hand, not enough has been said about the closer 
and closer fusion of elements which always characterizes 
developed mental states. Indeed, we may go so far as 
to say that this fact of organization within ideas has 
been almost entirely neglected. The result has been a 
conclusion with regard to the nature of developed ideas, 
which is quite at variance with easily observable facts. 
Psychological studies of the process of ideation have fre- 
quently been led to the conclusion that the richest ideas 
and the most highly developed, are those which contain 
the largest number of elements. Now it is certainly true 
that the richest idea is that which has been built up on 
the basis of the largest experience, but it is certainly not 
true that all the experiences which have contributed to 
the fullness of such an idea are explicitly expressed every 
time that the idea comes into the mind. Thus, to be 
concrete again, after you have met your acquaintance 
three or four, or an indefinite number of times, your idea 
is undoubtedly richer and fuller, but not in the sense 
that each time you see him you recall more and more 
facts about him. As a matter of observable experience, 
the better you become acquainted with a person the less 
you explicitly recall when you encounter him. Your at- 
titude is one of recognition rather than memory. You 
feel that it is not necessary to look into the past for in- 
formation, the present is sufficient ; the present is filled 
with the richness of the past, but without any explicit re- 
vival of that past. This stage of immediate recognition 
is accompanied by a feeling of mastery of the situation, 
of perfect adjustment. Itis agreeable and free from any 
feeling of effort just because it makes possible free at- 
tention to the present without any necessity of recalling 
the past, and at the same time allows one to have the as- 
surance that comes from a fund of experience which is 
felt to be stored up in some form or other, but which is 
so transformed in the process of being stored up that it 
is not a hindrance because of its bulk, but rather an aid be- 
cause of the compact and readily usable condition into 
which it has been organized by experience. 

It is absolutely essential that the student of mental 
development should come to recognize the existence and 
character of this final stage of every process of mental 
development. For want of a better term we shall speak 


of this stage as that of recognition. A state of recog- . 


nition contains, to be sure, the past experiences which 
are the bases of familiarity, but it contains these experi- 
ences in a transformed condition. 

Take another illustration of this general fact. Sup- 
pose that one is learning the meaning of a new word. At 
first, one must laboriously connect with the written or 
spoken syllables, the ideas that will interpret them. The 
interpreting factors are few, difficult to hold together; 
and they must constantly be supplemented from memory 
or from new experiences. But the time comes, if one 
continues to see and use the word, when all this changes. 
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The spoken or written word will ultimately be so familiar 
that when it is presented to the mind its meaning is in- 
stantly apprehended. This apprehension of the meaning 


is something quite different from the revival of a train. 


of interpreting factors. The ideas which I have, for 
example, when some one says ‘man is a rational animal, 
cannot be described as vast trains of images nor as pale 
ghostly groups of present or revived experiences. What 
1 do have is a succession of definite, familiar ideas, which 
contain in some form my epitomized experiences with men 
and with rational beings, but they contain those experi- 
ences in a modified, compact, and economical form. 

Let us use an illustration from the physical world to 
help in making this clear. We are told that a violin which 
has been in the hands of a master, gives richer and ful- 
ler tones than an unseasoned instrument. This change 
in the character of the instrument is, in a certain sense, 
due to the storing up of the tones called forth by the 
skilled musician. But these tones are not stored up in 
the original form in which they were presented, that is, 
as tones; they are stored up only in the changes which 
they have wrought in the very fiber of the wood that has 
time and time again been thrown into sympathetic vibra- 
tions. The tones themselves have long since disappeared 
entirely, but the transformation produced thru the sym- 
pathetic vibrations which they have induced, remains, and 
no later sound can be produced on that instrument with- 
out being to some extent modified by those past tones. 
There is, therefore, a sense in which the tones are pres- 
ent, but they are present only in their transformed cha- 
racter. So it is with experiences in the mind, they may 
influence the character of our conscious states long after 
they have passed out of memory. The present influence 
of the past will then be due, not to the factor itself, but 
to the change which it has produced in mental organiza- 
tion. The change thus produced may very properly be 
spoken of as a record of the past factor, but the chief 
value of this record is not in the mere fact that it brings 
the earlier experience into the present situation, so much 
as it is in the fact that it presents that earlier experience 
in a much more usable and economical form. The es- 
sence of the past has been extracted and is now available 
for immediate and unencumbered application to the pres- 
ent. Mental life has progressed by the change which has 
been effected in this kind of organization. 

We have missed a great deal in our psychology and 
pedagogy by failing to recognize this obvious fact that 


mental development means a change in the essential . 


character of mental processes. We have been too often 
in the habit of assuming that mental growth is a kind of 
process of addition in which the mind is merely to store 
up more and more facts and retainthem. But how often 
it has appeared in the educational world that that mind 
has not grown which is merely a storehouse of unassim- 
ilated experiences. I remember a remark made once by 
a teacher of mineinphysiology. “Food,” he said, “taken 
into the alimentary canal is in no proper sense a part of 
the body until it ie digested. So long as it is unassimi- 
lated it is foreign matter as much as if it were in your 
pocket.” And I take it the same is true of ideas, unless 
they are made a part of mental organization bya process 
of fusion and synthesis they might as well be in one’s 
pockets. 

Ideas are valuable for advanced mental life only when 
they have been integrated into mental attitudes and com- 
plex modes of thought, in which their original separate- 
ness and incoherency have given place to complete organi- 
zation. Storing up of ideas, or memory as a process of 
mere retention without modification, is not an end of 
mental growth, it is merely a preliminary stage of devel- 
opment. And an educational system which has memory 
tests for its mode of examination is defective at its very 
foundation. Spencer has put the matter thus :—“ Mem- 
ory, then, pertains to that class of psychical states which 
are in process of being organized. It continues so long 
as the organizing of them continues, and disappears when 
the organization of them is complete.” (Princ. of. Psych. 
Vol. 1., page 452.) = 
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In terms of our discussion, this statement of Spencer 
means that the final stage of a mental process will differ 
essentially from the preliminary stages. For, in the pre- 
liminary stages the factors must all be presented time 
and time again in a form similar to that in which they 
first appeared. When organization is complete, however, 
the factors are no longer required in their original form ; 
they must be changed. The result is that in: the final 
stage of development the influence of these elements of ex- 
perience is felt, but the elements themselves do not ap- 
pear. 

Another comparison may be used. The early stages 
of an idea may be compared to the stage of barter in 
commerce. In barter values must be represented by the 
objects themselves. Every time a transaction takes 
place the real objects must be brought out and handled. 
As social evolution goes on values come to be repre- 
sented by currency, which, in a certain sense, stands for 
and represents these values, but does it in a more econ- 
omical form than by producing the objects themselves. 
This comparison might be worked out in great detail ; it 
is enough for our present purpose, however, if we can 
make it suggest the principle of mental growth that men- 
tal values come, thru mental development, to be repre- 
sented in ideas, rather than continue to be fully expressed 
as they were in the beginning. 

Let us now take an illustration from the life of the 
child in order to show that the same general principle of 
mental development obtains there. Take the old illus- 
tration of the finger burned in the flame. The first ex- 
perience of the child is as follows: A visual image pre- 
sents itself to his mind; this arouses the desire to seize 
the flame. The movement of grasping is made, with the 
result that a new and sharp impression of pain is re- 
ceived. The hand ‘is now suddenly withdrawn. The 
second experience, we are told, is of the same type. The 
only difference is that here some of the factors are mem- 
ory factors rather than real experiences. The second 
case may be described thus: image, desire, movement 
towards the flame, memory of pain, and withdrawal of 
the hand before the real pain is inflicted. This is un- 
doubtedly a true description of the second experience. 
The mistake too often committed is of holding to this 
formula for all later cases of that individual’s experience 
with flames. Asa matter of fact the later stages of 
mental development are not to be explained on this 
formula. Take your own experience with flames, for this 
may properly be studied as the final stage of a develop- 
ment such as we have been describing. Do you, when 
you see flames, wish to seize them, think of the pain that 
would result, and then suddenly draw back the hand ? 
Not at all. You simply do not have any desire to take 
hold of the flame when you see it. That is, the whole 
experience has been so condensed that you pass from the 
first stag. of seeing to the last stage of keeping away 
from the flame, without any intermediate stages whatso- 
ever. In other words, that whole chain of development 
has resulted in a mental process and attitude of immedi- 
ate recognition in which no memory is involved, but in 
which, nevertheless, all past experience is epitomized. 
And if one will consider for a moment, he will see that 
this is just what mental development means. Mental de- 
velopment aims at economy and directness. We see in 
all of the illustrations the way in which this economy has 
been effected. It is thru closer and closer synthesis. 
The student who overlooks this phase of mental develop- 
ment has lost the true meaning of the faets. 

If all mental development is a change and intregation 
of ideas, we see at once that we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the minds of children must be essentially dif- 
ferent from those of adults. For adult ideas are always 
the results of manifold processes of mental development, 
and in so far as they represent development from their 
original forms they must at the same time represent 
‘ changes in nature from these original forms. To be sure 
adult ideas may be the starting points for new series of 
developments. The later stages of such more and 
more highly developed ideas will then represent new 
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forms of change, and in this general principle of prog- 
ress adult minds will be comparable to children’s minds. 
But the similarity holds only for the mode of develop- 
ment, not for the particular facts of any given group of 
ideas. I know of no more urgent need in the pedagogi- 
cal psychology of to-day than the need of aclearer recog- 
nition of the fact that the child’s mental life is at an en- 
tirely different level than that of the adult. 

Let me illustrate the importance of this principle for 
the practical teacher. A great deal is being said these 
days about the value of teaching children to read by 
teaching them to recognize words as single wholes rather 
than as groups of letters. It is pointed out that the 
adult mind undoubtedly reads by grasping words as 
wholes rather than by attending to each individual 
letter. Then, too, the success of the word method in 
teaching children to read very early in school life, has 
led its advocates to the over-sanguine conclusion that 
the child has, by this method, come rapidly and with- 
out effort, into the possession of all that the adult 
has. Butif the study of mental development has shown 
anything, it has certainly shown that it is not true 
that the mental state of the adult and of the child 
are directly comparable in these cases. The adult when 
he reads a word as a single whole is at the end of a long 
process of mentaldevelopment. The apparent simplicity 
of his mental process is due to its unitary and immediate 
character. As a matter of fact the process is not simple, 
the elements are presented, but not as separate elements. 
They are presented aselements which, thru long training 
in the processes of combination, are rapidly and ecohomi- 
cally fused into a complex whole. The process may be 
compared to a musician’s treatment of a group of notes. 
Each note is recognized, but not separately. The single 
element is recognized as part of a chord and the whole 
group can be apprehended and executed instantly and 


‘correctly. The adult habit of reading by words is a pro- 


duct of laborious efforts of synthesis. If, on the other 
hand, the child begins by reading words rather than let- 
ters, we have a case in which the elements are not first 
clearly brought out and then synthesized with each other. 
This fact shows itselfin the inability of children trained 
exclusively by this method to spell, and in their inability 
to be independent when it comes to the use of a large 
number of words which are similar in appearance. Please 
note that I am not saying that the child’s word reading 
may not be made a basis for analysis into elements, fol- 
lowed by a reconstructive synthesis of the elements thus 
obtained by analysis. And note also that I am notsaying 
that this may not be the best method of work—for I am 
inclined to think that it is. WhatIdosay is that the 
child cannot see words as single wholes and do it as the 
trained adult does it, until he has, at some stage of his 
study, learned to recognize letters and to fuse them into 
words. The facts are, that the adult’s ability in this di- 
rection is a product, an end of development, not a first 
step. And he who would understand the child’s mental 
processes must study them by contrast, not alone by com- 
parison with adult mental processes. 

Again let us consider for a moment the fundamental 
difference between the kind of knowledge gained by 
children who have been taught numbers by some of the 
newer methods and the knowledge of numbers which we — 
are accustomed to look for in adults. No one, I think, 
who has observed children that have been trained by 
means of Superintendent Speer’s blocks can fail to be 
impressed at first sight with the mental agility and dex- 
terity with which these children manipulate certain num- 
ber relations, especially fractions. When one sees such 
apparent mastery of number relations, one stands aston- 
ished at the seeming advantages of this method over 
others. And here again, in speaking on the psychology 
of the processes observed in these children, it is not my 
intention to pass judgment on the comparative value of 
this method, tho I may take the liberty of stating that I 
regard the method as of much value. The fact which is 


of importance for us here is that the knowledge which 
(Continued on page 96.) 
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Henry Barnard. 


In the death of Henry Barnard the American common 
school loses a staunch friend. Excepting Horace Mann, 
whose efforts for the advancement of public education 
Dr. Barnard supported with his whole strength and in- 
fluence, the world has seen no greater, no more consist- 
ent advocate of the principle of universal education of 
the people in common schools free to all. Considering 
the state of public opinion at the beginning of his edu- 
cational career and taking into account his social train- 
ing and native environment, there can be no doubt as to 
the sincerity of his purpose and the completeness of his 
consecration to the idea upon whose full realization he 
built his fondest hopes for the future of his country. 


HENRY BARNARD 

Let it be admitted that he was neither an original thinker 
nor a fiery reformer ; he was a devoted, thoughtful stu- 
dent of education, filled with the desire to communicate 
to others and introduce in practice what he had found 
‘ to be of value and calculated to rationalize the training 
of the young in the schools, and to elevate teaching to 
the rank of a profession. Inspiring fearlessness, earnest 
persistence and tact were the means by which he carried 
his points and won glorious victories for the cause. to 
which he gave his life and in the pursuit of which he 
sacrificed a considerable fortune, leaving himself almost 
without the means of subsistence in his declining years. 
He combined the encyclopedic knowledge of Comenius 
with the quiet, but firm persistency of Locke, the refine- 
ment and rational conservatism of Thomas Arnold and 
the consecrated devotion of Father Pestalozzi. 

Henry Barnard was an inspiration to all who saw 
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‘him in the dignity of age, with a mind well preserved 


and vigorous, and a humbleness and sweetness of spirit 
that touched every heart. The last time the writer 
heard him speak in public was at the dinner of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club last October ; with a 
firm voice he pronounced words of benediction over the 
educators present, renewing their courage and interest 
in their chosen work and giving them a glimpse of the 
world beyond. The memory of that occasion will be 
treasured by many-as a hallowed one. 

The influence of the noble life of Henry Barnard, 
consecrated as it was to the cause of education, has been 
a silent power more effectual in giving dignity. to the 
work of the teacher than books, and speeches, and dis- 
cussions could secure for it. 

SP 


The N. E. A. at Los Angeles. 


How much it costs to entertain the N. E. A. may be 
gathered from the report of the local committee at Los 
Angeles, which has just been completed. Adding per- 
sonal expenses which Angelenos cheerfully made to show 
to the visiting educators how glad they were to be able 
to entertain them, the total will come up close to $20,000. 
Mr. Frank Wiggins, the hustling secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, who carried on his shoulders the bulk 
of the work of looking after the welfare of the conven- 
tion, writes, “Our people are well satisfied with the ex- 
penditure of the fund so gratuitously created; they 
think the money well spent and would be willing to con- 
tribute double the amount for the same purpose if occa- 
sion demanded.” Here are the figures: 

RECEIPTS. 


Subscriptions and sale of Souvenir Privilege $13,220.52 
Music Committee Donations 24.50 
Rent of Space and Privileges, Business Headquarters 626.75 
Printing and Badge Committee, sale of material 41.76 
Entertainment Committee, receipts of Chinese Theatre 757.79 
State Headquarters, subscriptions 467.00 
School Books and Appliances Committee, sale of space 412.75 
Hotel Guide, sale of space for advertising 201.00 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Stationery $ 385.52 
Postage stamps 650.15 
Labor and Office expenses, seven months 1,162.25 
Printing 438.45 
Finance Committee (solicitor) 131.20 


Hotel Committee (Canvassing and Office Force) 314.51 


Committee on Halls (Rent & Janitor) 937-90 
Committee on Music (Entertainments, Con- 
certs) 724.65 


Business Heads, Ry. Ex. & Bu. of Infor. Com’s 978-86 


Committee on Badges 2,344.00 
Reception Committee 112.25 
Membership Committee 20.75 
Educational Ex., Labor, Installing Ex., etc. 716.69 
General Publicity Committee 182.05 
Entertainment Committee 3422.99 
State Headquarters 450.00 
Decorations 926.68 
School Books and Appliances Committee 345.22 
Cuts and Engravings 133-19 
Hotel Guide, 40,000 448.80 
Educational Journals 160.05 
Telegrams 33.26 
Physical Science Section 24.50 
National Committee Entertainment 658.15 





$15,752.07 $15,752.07 
DONATIONS THAT DO NOT ENTER INTO THE ABOVE ACCOUNT. 

Half rent of Business Headquarters $ 110.00 
Rent of room for Floral Headquarters 50.00 
Use of Bill Boards 27.00 

Amount expended by Teachers’ Committee, not 
included in Local N. E. A. Committee 1,200.00 
ae il 
$1,387.00 


; 1,387.co 
Total expense of entertaining the Convention, 


$17,139.07 
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The Spirit of the Teacher. 


The address made by Col. Parker at Quincy, Mass., 
at the thirtieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Quincy movement, has been published in most of the 
educational papers. This is of itself a remarkable fact. 
‘The educational world, at first indifferent, was compelled 
to take notice of the operations of an unknown young 
man appointed as superintendent in an obscure New 
England village ; finally, it wanted to know what he had 
to say in explanation of his procedure on the occasion 
of the anniversary, and this was widely published, as 
just said. 

In his address Col. Parker spoke of “faith” as a 
necessary quality in the teacher; he has often done 
this in addresses before conventions: “Faith leads na- 
turally to a spirit of work, of struggle, of research, of 
open-mindedness for the truth.” This presentation of a 
spiritual force at work as the explanation of the extraor- 
dinary movement at Quincy gives one a better and deeper 
insight than any other offered. The average person ex- 
plains it as due to enthusiasm; but there are any quan- 
tity of enthusiastic teachers in the country. “ Faith,” Col. 
Parker puts as a foundation ‘stone in the work of educa- 
tion ; it is a fact that a vast number of teachers lack in 
faith. 

And when we come to think of it we must admit that 
teaching is a spiritual process; if nothing went over 
from one generation to the next but the knowledge that 
had been gained, this would be a sorry world. The spir- 
itual teachers are the ones who are remembered ; they are 
the ones who produce lasting effects. But spiritual 
teaching must not be confounded with religious teaching; 
the spiritual teacher employs the highest things of life ; 
he aims at the spiritual powers ; he arouses ideas of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. 

A normal school principal is recalled, who, upon assum- 
ing the reigns of power, wishing to give the institution 
prominence, fixed upon correct spelling as the certain 
means ; he gave unlimited time to drilling the pupils on 
lists of words. It need not be said that the school failed 
to take a prominent place. If a glance be given at the 
numerous private schools struggling for recognition, it 
will be apparent that it is not the one who makes the 
knowledge side of most importance that secures the larg- 
est and most lasting patronage. There is something be- 
sides knowledge imparted in all schools. It was to this 
Ralph Waldo Emerson referred when hesaid to his daugh- 
ter, “It is not what you study but who you study with that 
is important.” 

When Col. Parker looked back to his ten years of work 
in Quincy it was not easy to explain to the world why the 
work done in that New England Nazareth had started the 
schools of the country on anewtrack, and not theschools 
only but all thinking teachers. He started out with “an 
overwhelming desire to find out what was true and what 
false.” He was not fully decided upon one question of 
progress except to study education with the right atti- 
tude. “Then was the opportunity, faith, a spirit of work, 
an enthusiasm to find better things for the children.” 

The average teacher says to himself: “This child has 
come to school to learn ; he does not know how to spell 
“phthisic”; he cannot parse ; he does not know the names 
of the capitals, chief towns, mountains, and rivers of the 
countries of the earth ; nor the number of feet in a mile; 
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nor the date of the battle of Agincourt; nor the names 
and number of the bones in the body ; all these things 
I will have him learn. He may object but I will give re- 
wards or punish with: marks and detention ; will praise 
the one who stacks these things in his memory ; with me 
will be joined the school board and the parents ;.all of 
us will delight to honor the one who gets a high per- 
centage. 

Col. Parker declares “ there never was a Quincy method 
or a Quincy system.” This explains the cause of the in- 
fluence emanatating from the schools of that town. There 
was freedom for each teacher to do that for her pupils 
she believed to be “best” forthem. The superintendent 
was the judge whether it was really the best. The ideal 
was, therefore, not knowledge ; it was the intellectual, 
moral, and physical good of thechildren. The effort was 
to make the children happy in school; if this result is 
attained there is pleasure in obtaining knowledge ; there 
is no need of giving presents or rewards for good lessons. 

When David P. Page sent out the first band of teach- 
ers from the Albany normal school he impressed upon 
them that their aim must be todo good. They went forth 
as missionaries ; they were poorly paid ; the school-build- 
ings were neglected and unattractive, but their eyes were 
single ; they had noble objects ; they strove to treat the 
children humanely and lovingly; to encourage them to live 
together in harmonious intercourse. Bear in mind they 
did not aim at a higher scholarship. They strove to 
know how children should be treated to draw out their 
better and nobler natures. 

The Great Teacher kept:a normal school : “ Come with 
me and I will show you how to become fishers of men.” 
The genuine normal school shows its students how to be- 
come “fishers” of children. No one who does not look at 
children as Jesus looked at the world can do a high work 
asa teacher. The teaching must arouse the spiritual 
nature. When Jesus said: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart” he aimed at the good of his hearers. So it is the 
good of his pupils the teacher must seek. The question 
he must perpetually ask is: “Is this for their good?” Above 
book knowledge, above per cents. above the dollars and 
cents received, above the admiration of parents over the 
glib recitation must ever stand the good of. the child. 
This being the central motive theselection of studies and 
the method employed will shape themselves, the latter 
forever changing, never the same. 

The object of the teacher must then be to reach the 
spirit ; to be satisfied with reaching the intellect, fasten- 
ing the forms of words and the figures of tables is un- 
worthy one who has read of the enduring work done by 
the Teacher of Nazareth. What will it profit the youth 
if he learns all knowledge and lose his own soul ? 

Sr 

Martha’s Vineyard reports a grand success with the 
summer school, under the magnetic management of Dr. 
W. T. Mowry. About 500 students are present and all 
are enthusiastic over the several courses of study. Prof. 


Griggs easily captures everybody. Massachusetts leads 
with over 100 teachers. New York stands next with 75. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S annual vacation of two weeks 
begins with the present number. There will be no issues 
published under dates of Aug. 4 and 11. Repeated 
notices of this fact are given, as in former years sub- 
scribers have written complaining that their papers were 
not received, altho the notice had been printed in a con- 
spicuous place. 








The Busy Gorld. 


Is there any relation between education and suicide ? 
The most highly educated nations have most suicides 
certainly. Germany had 11,013 suicides in 1897, a rate 
of 21 to 100,000 inhabitants. The rate for Prussia 
alone is 20, that for the province of Saxony 32, and for 
Schleswig-Holstein 33, while in Catholic and Polish Posen 
it is only 8. For Berlin the rate was 34. But THE 
JOURNAL thinks an educational system that so results is 
not correctly founded. 


It has become a custom in some churches to organize 
“boys’ brigades ;” a number of boys, each carrying a gun, 
march into the church in the evening and listen to a spe- 
cial sermon. We note that the Rev. E. L. Stoddard, of 
Jersey City calls this a sham, and assigns the following 
good reasons : 

“The very poorest business in which a church can en- 
gage is the business of giving young boys an aptitude 
for war. A second reason is that it is only baby play. 
If we must have soldiers at all we believe in having real 
ones. But the members of boys’ brigades are only tin 
soldiers, sham soldiers. Boys pretend to be what they 
are not. They learn some of the motions of a soldier, 
but not that which makes a real soldier.” 


The discovery at Orvieto, Italy, of Etruscan tombs is 
full of interest, for they antedate the building of Rome. 
Who the Etruscans were is not known; they seem to 
have been kindred to, if not the same as, the Pelasgians 
of Greece. The tombs of Orvieto are made of massive 
stones ; there is no arch ; the door is closed by a stone 
slab, and a rock holds this in place; no mortar is used. 
The absence of the arch shows great antiquity. Rever- 
ence for the dead seems to have marked all ancient 
nations. 


The part mosquitoes play in promoting the parasites 
of malaria is still discussed. This parasite was discovered 
twenty years ago; there are three kinds, one that de- 
velops in forty-eight hours, another in seventy-two hours, 
another in twenty-four hours. From them worm-like 
forms issue and move about in the blood. These latter 
are supposed to be sucked out by the mosquito, but the 
only kinds that are dangerous are those with spotted 
wings. It is said that a mosquito net is a preventive 
against malaria where it prevails. 


If we had had a phonograph in Washington’s day, we 
might hear his very voice. The Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna has decided to collect phonographic records and 
store them. The collection will include the finest con- 
temporary musical performances, with national airs and 
tunes, and speeches or phrases uttered by celebrated 

‘men. The academy is trying to find some more durable 
material than is now employed to take the impression of 
the sounds and is experimenting with various metals. 


A good many teachers twenty-five years ago discour- 
aged the collecting of postage stamps by their pupils, but 
it seems such collections have value. 

A postage stamp collection has been soldin England for 
$150,000, said to be the largest philatelic transaction on 
record. The collection was that of the European stamps 
of Mr. Castle, of Brighton, a vice-president of the Lon- 
don Philatelic society. 


The wardens ofa church in Wiltshire, England have 
granted permission for the removal to this country of 
the monumental slab to Lawrence and Elizabeth Wash- 
ington, who are supposed to be the great great grand- 
parents of George Washington. It will be set up in the 
Smithsonian institution in the capital city. 


Cornwall nolonger supplies the greater part of the world’s 
tin. During the latter part of the century the lead in the 
production of this metal has passed to the Malay penin- 
sula, where sixty per cent. of the world’s supply was 
mined in 1898. The Dutch East Indies furnished nine- 
teen per cent. and Cornwall only seven per cent. 
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A vote taken in England recently on the best books 
for children placed “ Robinson Crusoe” at the head by a 
nine-tenth vote, Andersen’s tales second, and “ Alice in 
Wonderland ” third. 


E. A. Martel, a French explorer, has found in the 
department of Hautes Alpes a cavity in the form of a 
“natural well,” about 1,017 feet deep. This is the- 
deepest natural cavity ever known. 


The late John Ruskin placed beautiful epitaphs on the 
tomb of his parents. Of his father he said: “He was 
an entirely honest merchant... . Hisson, whom he taught 
to speak truth, says this of him.” And of his mother: 
“Nor was dearer earth ever returned to earth, nor purer 
life recorded in Heaven.” He was in every way worthy 
of such parents. 


Samoa’s New Government. 


Both the Germans and Americans are remodeling the 
government of their Samoan possessions. The efforts 
to Germanize the new government at Apia have not 
proved altogether successful, and the commercial advan- 
tages formerly possessed by that town will probably be 
transferred to Pago Pago, where the Americans are es- 
tablished. The Germans are contemplating the sub- 
stitution of German currency and coins for all others, 
the the project is not looked upon with much favor by the 
natives. Commander Tilley; the United States naval 
officer who has established a government on the island 
of Tutuila, reports that it is working satisfactorily. A 
corps of eighty natives, organized on the model of the 
United States marine corps, will be formed to da police 
duty. 

Experiments With an Air Ship. 


Count Zeppelin made an experimental, early in July, 
with his air ship from Friedrichshafen to Immerstadt, 
Germany, a distance of thirty-five miles. When the 
ship was at a height of 1,600 feet it was headed against 
the wind and caused to perform various evolutions, At 
a height of 1,260 feet the air ship covered five miles 
and a quarter in seventeen and a half minutes. 1t is 
held by some that these experiments prove that dirigible 
balloons are possible. 


‘ Settlement of Siberia. 


No country, with the exception of our Western states, 
was ever settled more rapidly than Siberia is being set- 
tled at present. This is due to the railroad. Farmers 
are rushing in from all parts of Russia in Europe, and are 
followed by missionaries of the Greek church. A royal 
decree has been issued abolishing exile to Siberia. 


The Government’s Big Surplus. 


The national finances at the end!of the fiscal year in June 
were in a very gratifying condition. The total receipts, 
exclusive of the posta] service, were $568,988,948, and 
the expenditures $487,759,171, leaving a surplus of 
$81,229,777. It is estimated that if nothing occurred 
to increase the national expenses the surplus next year 
would be $100,000,000, and a reduction of taxation be- 
come an urgent necessity. The Chinese crisis is upon us, 
however, and how much that will cost us no one can tell 
at present, 

~ Has Climate Changed? 


A writer in Popular Science takes issue with those who 
claim that climate is changing. Conditions are practic- 
ally the Same in Palestine that they were 3,500 years 
ago. “Jordan overflows all its banks” to-day the same 
as it did in Joshu’’s time. Plants, taken from mummy 
cases in Egypt, which must have been gathered more 
than 5,000 years since, are practically of the same size 
and have the same appearance as those growing to-day. 

Records of vintages in France for over 700 years show 
practically the same dates as to-day. Actual observa- 
tions for over 200 years in France show no change, 
Observations of temperature for almost 200 years at 
St. Petersburg show no change appreciable to us. Not- 
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withstanding the statements of the early explorers of 

Greenland there is much evidence to show that the cli- 

mate has not materially changed since they landed there. 
What we have said, however, does not relate to glacial 
* times, or prehistoric times; that there have been great 
changes since then is established without question. 


How the Planets are Weighed. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb in a recent article tells how the 
weight of a planet is determined. The mass or weight 
of a heavenly body is ascertained by its attraction on 
some other body. When the planet, like Mars or Jupi- 
ter, has satellites revolving around it, astronomers on the 
earth can observe the attraction of the planet on its sat- 
ellites and thus determine its mass. The rule for doing 
this is very simple. The cube of the distance between 
the planet and satellite is divided by the square of the 
time of revolution of the satellite. The quotient is a 
number which is proportional to the mass of the planet. 

For instance, if we divide the cube of the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun, say 93,000,000 miles, by the square 
of 3654 the days in the year, we get a certain quotient. 
This may be called the sun quotient. Then if we divide 
the cube of the moon’s distance from the earth by the 
square of its time of revolution, we get the earth-quo- 
tient. The sun-quotient is about 330,000 times as large 
asthe earth-quotient. By a similar computation the sun’s 
mass is found to be 3,093,500 times as great as that of 
Mars, 1,047 times as great as that of Jupiter, 3,500 
times as great as that of Saturn, 22,700 times as great 
as that of Uranus and 19,500 times as great as that of 
Neptune. The whole process is based on the law of 
gravitation and it took 200 years to perfect it. 


The Bells of St. Michael’s. 


St. Michael’s church at Charleston, S. C., has a peal 
of bells with a remarkable history. They were cast in 
England before the Revolution. In order that they 
might not be injured during that war they were sent to 
England, and at its end were brought back and placed 
on duty in the spire of St. Michael’s. During the civil 
war thesteeple of that church was made the target for the 
cannon of the besiegers ; the bells were taken down and 
sent to Columbia for safety. When Sherman’s army 
took Columbia the sheds in the yard of the state house, 
in which they had been placed, were broken into, and 
the bells smashed into fragments, while the sheds were 
set on fire. 

Even then the famous bells had not outlived their 
usefulness. After the war the pieces were gathered up 
and sent to Liverpool. The firm of bell founders that 
had originally cast them was still in existence, unchanged 
in riame and consisting of descendants of the original 
firm. They re-cast them and for the fifth time the 
bells crossed the Atlantic, and have been sending out 
their musical ‘tones, from ‘St. Michael’s spire ever 
since. 


Should Japan be Trusted ? 


The plan of giving Japan leave to deal with the Chi- 
nese uprising and of receiving for her pay a large indem- 
nity, has been discussed. Some counsel the powers not 
to place too much confidence in Japan. They say that 
when she had conquered the Chinese she would set about 
forming an alliance of the Mongolian peoples and then 
there would be a war between the white and yellow races. 
Fears are expressed as to the consequences to the human 
race if the 500,000,000 Mongolians learn their power and 
are brought up to the European standard as soldiers. 
Japan has already proclaimed a Monroe doctrine for Asia. 
What does this mean but a threatened union of Asia 
against the world? 


a 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not-be issued during the 
weeks ending August 4 and 11. The number for August 18 
will appear as usual. . 
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The Teacher’s Influence in the Home. 


Teachers in the rural districts do not often realize the 
extent of their influence with their pupils and in the pu- 
pils’ homes. So soon asa trustee is appointed in a coun- 
try school district all the neighborhood is on the alert to 
know who is to be the next teacher. If it proves to be 
a stranger all are anxious to get a glimpse of him, and 
quick to pass an opinion. This every one does conscious- 
ly or unconsciously every time he meets a person, whether 
he has cause for especial interest or not. A teacher 
passes under fire in much the same manner that a candi- 
dating minister-does. O, but I pity those abused ones. 
We are not discussing ministers to-day, however. 

Yes, the teacher is waited for, commented upon, feted, 
enjoyed, or disliked according to circumstances. But the 
right kind of a person is a real blessing to the home 
wherein he takes up his residence during the term. 

There may be young people in the family who have 
finished their “schooling,” but to whom a word of help 
or encouragement along educational lines would be the 
needed thing. But suppose there are no young people, 
but only the parents of the little ones under their 
charge—people who, in the multiplicity of cares, have 
dropped old interests and given themselves up to work 
and worry. To such the teacher may be an incentive, 
and by a judicious use of influence, the means of bring- 
ing them back to an interest in the pleasures of literature 
and the delights of culture. By this means half-forgot- 
ten powers may be brought to light and the way opened 
to an enjoyable old age. 

He whose aim is to help others must be living at his 
best, and one’s best is for each to determine for himself. 
One cannot lift another while standing upon the same 
plane. Is the result worth the effort? 

Rhode Island. Susir E. KENNEDY. 





The Private School. 


I have been much interested this summer in observing 
the methods of a gentleman who has opened a private 
school in this city. Wespend a large sum of mouey on 
our public schools, and I do not complain of the tax I 
have to pay. Having such fine buildings and furniture 
and paying such handsome salaries I am led to wonder 
at the courage of men and women who hire buildings, 
paying a high rent, employ assistants, and pay good salaries 
and then enter into competition with the public schools. 
In the case of the gentleman referred to his tuition 
charges amount to $400 per annum in the highest class. 

During the four years he has been engaged in teach- 
ing he has drawn around him a circle of very earnest and 
intelligent patrons ; all of the boys he has had during 
the past year will return for another year. The patrons 
are not all wealthy men; one of them isaclerk ina 
store and is paid $2,000 salary; it is probable that no 
patron would say he sent his son simply because he could 
afford it. I recall one instance where the principal of a 
public school sent his son to a private school. 

I have taken pains during the past year to converse 
with all parents I would meet who were patrons of pri- 
vate schools, and will set down in brief the reasons they 
gave. One mother whose home was in or near Elmira 
told me she paid $5 per lesson to 4 piano teacher in New 


York. “1 always get the best for my daughter in the 


way of instruction ; if I could find a better teacher and 
she asked $10 per hour I would pay it.” But it may be 
asked whether the private schools do employ especially 
I thought no one could answer that 
question better than Mrs. Young-Fulton who is so exten- 
sively engaged in supplying these schools with teachers. 
Her reply was emphatic: “The success of the private 
school wholly turns.on the skill of the teacher; no pri- 
vate school would run the risk of employing a poor 
teacher ; the principals are exceedingly exacting; a 
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teacher without a reputation cannot get an important 
position.” 

Another parent said, “If I did not feel certain that 
Mr.—— took an interest equal to my own in my son, I 
should put him in another school. Mr. —— isa remark- 
able man as a teacher ; he knows the personal condition 
of all his pupils; he visits the parents, confers with 
them, knows what each pupil is doing, his book (always 
in his pocket) shows the progress each is making.” 

The feature just referred to is found in all successful 
private school teachers ; they have astonishing memories. 
Prof. Charlier, who was a most successful teacher, at 
one time said.” I know at night the progress and be- 
havior of every pupil; I study over the results and lay 
plans, like Napoleon, for to-morrow’s victory.” 

A banker, wholly immersed in a vast business said: 
“TI judge of a school by conversing with my children; 
the way they express themselves is enough; I want 
them manly, gentlemanly, to look me in the eye, to ex- 
press themselves in good English, to have a good bearing 
toward their parents and people in general, and to exhibit 
intellectual activity. I do not care to have the teacher 
report that they have gained 90 per cent. in a study; 
all I want is that they do what boys of their age ought 
to do. I despise a school that turns out a slouching, 
don’t-care-sort of a boy. 

Another parent referred to the training in manners ; 
at the school she patronized she had remarked the gen- 
tlemanly bearing of even the young boys ; they appeared 
in their classes to understand the subjects and them- 
selves. 

A mother hav'ng two daughters at a boarding school 
declared that the principal understood his-work to per- 
fection ; that the apparatus of the school made the pu- 
pils thoughtful, reasoning, and self-reliant. 

Another parent who had sent a daughter to a private 
school, and then for a year to a public school, decided 
to resume sending to a private school. She said: “I 
do not see why it is; M—— studies the same subjects, 
but she seems to hold herself differently, take a more 
serious interest in life, and feel more responsibility in the 
private school ; we saw a difference ; but she liked the 
public school.” 

In my intercourse with teachers in both classes of 
schools I think I should say that they differ greatly, and 
yet in what particulars I cannot definitely say. It is 
said that a public school teacher does not usually suc- 
ceed well in a private school, but a teacher in the latter 
succeeds in the former. Considering the importance of 
the subject I venture to offer the above thoughts for 
your important paper. E. M. SINGLETON. 

New York. 


Sr 


The Nature of Mental Development. 
(Continued from page 91.) 


these children have is not the same kind as that which 
the adult has. The mental agility of the child is to be 
compared to that of a juggler who can perform well with 
-a few familiar objects, while the broad facts of gravita- 
tion under which he operates are wholly unfathomed by 
him, and wholly unattended to. So it is with the chil- 
dren ; the real abstract number relations are not known 
or dealt with. The children use concrete images and 
merely compare these. Sooner or later they must break 
away from this stage of thought. They must grow to a 
stage of mental development which we call the stage of 
abstraction ; and that stage is fundamentally different 
in nature from the concrete stage at which they start. 
It is also true that the stage of abstraction can be at- 
tained by the Speer method or any other method only 
after mental organization has been effected thru a labori- 
ous process of fusion and synthesis. Begin as one will, 
he can never introduce children suddenly into the final 
stages of mental development. Different methods have 
different relative values according as they assist the 
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child in passing thru the whole range of mental 
growth economically. Any attempt to circumvent a 
given stage of growth is destined, from the outset, to 
failure. And any method which tends to cover up the 
necessity of progressive change is in so far as it does 
this dangerous. There is great danger of the kind just 
referred to in methods which deal much with the con- 
crete examples of quantitative relations. The child, and 
often even the teacher, is satisfied before the discipline 
necessary for the attainments of higher stages of devel- 
opment has deen undergone. The time may come when 
teachers will have to be warned against allowing children 
to multiply and divide by the use of blocks, just as 
they are now warned against allowing children to add 
and subtract by counting on their fingers. The great 
truth which underlies both of these warnings is that 
mental life can never stop at any stage and merely 
become more and more of what it has been. It must de- 
velop by transformation into something different, some- 
thing higher. And it makes no difference how skilful 
one becomes in a certain kind of activity, if that is a rel- 
atively undeveloped form of activity, it will always re- 
main limited and incomplete. The only way out of such 
a lower stage of development is by hard, strenuous men- 
tal labor which shall bring about a transformation into 
the next higher stage. 

One final practical example. We make altogether too 
much of memory in our schools. We never let the boys 
and girls get away from a constant revival and rerevival 
of the experiences which they are supposed to be learn- 
ing. They must continually repeat rules and formulas 
until they come to abhor this lifeless and unassimilated 
form of material. If pupils know a process to be correct 
and are able to go thru it properly and rapidly, certainly 
that is something immensely more valuable than that they 
should have stored away in some corner of memory a 
formal rule of procedure. What would you think of a 
practical chemist who had to make all of his tests, even 
his commonest ones, by remembered rules ? What would 
you think of the physician who should have to recall rules 
of diagnosis in order to determine the character of his 
patient’s illness? What we demand of the expert in 
every line is that he shall have developed his knowledge 
of the subject with which he deals to ‘a stage at which 
memory shall not be necessary. He must deal with con- 
ditions in such a way as to indicate that his apprehension 
of them is thru a process of what we have called imme- 
diate recognition. And the schools will never truly pre- 
pare for real life until they recognize the principle for 
which we have been arguing, namely the principle that 
mental development means better and better mental 
states, more and more organization of ideas, greater and 
greater economy in application, and not a mass of loose, 
unorganized, unassimilated facts thrown into the mind. 

There will not be time here to touch on that other im- 
portant problem of how the transformation of which we 
have been speaking takes place. We have done all that 
we can hope to do in one brief discussion if we have 
brought clearly to attention the fact of transformation. 
If teachers could come to recognize this fact, I think they 
would havelearned the most significant general fact which 
genetic psychology has to teach them. They would see 
that the action and thought processes of the child can- 
not be judged directly from one’s adult point of view. 
Even the memories which come to us from the far off, 
almost forgotten, past of our own early days will help us 
but little in understanding the undeveloped minds with 
which we deal. A wholly new group of facts presents 
itself to the student of the child’s mental life. That life 
is difficult to understand because its simplicity differen- 
tiates it so completely from the group of facts which we 
find when we look into our own conscious lives. This 1s 
the reason why it was necessary for us to state, as we 
did at the beginning of our discussion, that child-study 
must not merely compare the child’s mind with that of 
the adult, but must also es it into sharp contrast with 
adult mental life. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Self-Supporting Students at Yale. 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—A member of the faculty at Yale recent- 
ly made a statement concerning the numbers and condition of 
self nig eles students at the university. He said, according 
to, the Hartford Courant, that the per cent. of self-supporting 
students in the last senior class was very large. 

“ The idea,” he added, “ that only.rich men’s sons can geta 
college education was long since exploded; the idea that poor 
men’s sons can go thru a great university is gaining ground to 
the most remote parts of the country. 

‘“‘ The matter of self-support has been systematized, and now 
is under a capable man appointed for that special purpose. In 
recent years, too, the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
conducted a regular first-class employment bureau. Thus there 
are more opportunities for a man to earn a living than there 
used to be, and, further, it is easier for him to find out in ad- 
vance just what there is for him to turn his hand to. You 
would be astonished at the variety of work the men find 
to-day. This all is in addition to the beneficiary aid from the 
university itself, which also is increasing. And the best thing 
about it is, for the young man who wants to keep his pride, 
that the men who work their way are just as popular as any 
others and win as many student honors, if they are deserving, 
as they usually are. 


New Law for School Boards. 

BELTON, TEXAS.—Under the new State law providing a uni- 
form method of electing boards of education in independent 
school districts,an entirely new board has been elected here. 
The old board, after fifteen years’ consecutive service, declined 
re-election to a man. The new members have entered upon 
poet aes with intelligence and energy that promise the best 
results. 

Our schools are now taken out of politics. Under the new 
Jaw school boards in independent districts are composed of 
seven members elected for two years, one half going out each 
year. There are no ex-officio members, as there used to be 
under the old law. 

Our schools have now been in operation eighteen years. 
During these years the school board has expended for grounds, 
buildings, and turniture about fifteen thousand dollars. 

Our colored people have precisely the same advantages as 
the whites. The course of study 1s the same for both and in- 
cludes three years’ work in Latin, higher mathematics, and 
English branches. The colored people graduate several of 
their young men and women every year. A majority of the 
colored people are utilizing their opportunities and are educat- 
ing their children. 


Doings at the New Michigan Normal. 


MARQUETTE, MicH.—The summer session of the new North- 
ern State normal school is proving a great success. Ninety- 
one were enrolled on the opening day and twenty-four more the 
next morning. Prin. Waldo states that the total number will 
come close to 150. The faculty now consists of nine members, 
and twenty-eight courses of study are offered. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment of Dr. 
R, Clyde Ford, formerly of Albion college, as instructor in 
modern languages at the normal. Dr. Ford is now in Europe, 
but will be at Marana in time for the opening of the fall 
term. He was recently graduated from the University of Mu- 
nich, and he is a writer of considerable ability. A series of 
articles in the Michigan Moderator, this last year, has brought 
him into favorable notice in educational circles. 


Vacation Schools for Rochester Children. 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Vacation schools, under the auspices of 
the school board, are in session in two of the public school 
buildings. About 400 pupils are enrolled and many more chil- 
dred are waiting for admission. : 

Perhaps the greatest interest centers in the nature 
study. Jn this work the natural history of plants and animals 
is brought to the direct attention of the pupils. Small animals, 
such as squirrels, are caught and kept in captivity in the school- 
room and the children, by close observation, learn all they can 
about them. Plants are also studied in the same practical 
manner. 

For the boys instruction in wood-working is given; the girls 
have sewing, and each girl is expected to make six household 
articles during the term. 

One hour a day is devoted to music, stories, and games. In 
music, pure tone and expression are sought rather than note 
reading. The stories consist of.choice bits of prose or poetry 
rather than word forms and relations. An effort is made to 
teach games of a character that children can afterwards play 
by themselves, thus providing amusement for spare hours. 

Sessions are held from nine to twelve o’clock on each of the 
school days. On Fridays the pupils are taken to the different 
city parks or into the country. Their outings are rendered in- 
structive as well as enjoyable. 

The school-rooms of the different departments have been 
made exceedingly attractive for the summer work, adding not 
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a little to the children’s happiness. Flags, bunting, and pic- 
tures are hung about the walls. Friends have lent potted 
plants, song birds, books, cabinets, and aquariums. One in- 
teresting fact is that no text-books are used in connection with 
the instruction 


A Manual Training University. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—The manual training school of this city will 
hereafter be known as Toledo university. Superintendent 
Curtis has submitted to the board of trustees a schedule of 
studies comprising three courses. These are so arranged that 
pupils who have finished the regular grammar school .course 
will be enabled to obtain a thoro course in the manual arts inad- 
ditionto the regular high school studies. The schedule includes: 

First—A course in language and literature, including the 
structure and use of English composition and rhetoric, history, 
civics, economics. German or French or Spanish. : 

Second—A course in mathematics, including algebra, geom- 
etry, bookkeeping, trigonometry, and surveying. 

Third—A course in science, including physics, geography, 
economic botany, natural history,chemistry, steam engineering, 
and applied electricity. : 

Fourth—A course in treehand construction and architectural 
drawing, designing, and modeling. 

Fifth—A course for boys in tool instruction, including joinery, 
wood turning, wood carving, pattern making, molding and cast- 
ing, forging, soldering, tinsmithing, brazing, ornamental iron 
work, vise work, sheet metal work, mechanical construction, and 
applied electricity. For girls, a course in domestic science and 
domestic art, including sewing, dressmaking and millinery, 
cooking, household science, sanitation, hygiene and home nurs- 
ing, emergencies, wood carving, and bent iron work (probably 
joinery.) 


Playgrounds and Vacation Schools. 


Twenty-eight summer playgrounds and five vacation schools 
are in full swing in Philadelphia. The playgrounds are in 
charge of Miss Elizabeth O’Neil, who, last year, introduced so 
many valuable features. Each playground is provided with 
shade awnings. Games, toys, and sandpiles form the chief 
amusements Ss the little ones. Instruction is given in elemen- 
tary manual training, such as basket weaving, card cutting, 
scrap book making, and sewing. Benches are provided for the 
mothers who may visit the grounds to watch their children at 
play or take their babies there for an airing. 

In the vacation schools instruction is given in sloyd, zoology, 
botany, Florentine iron work, sewing and fancy needle work, 

aper folding, and nature study. Out of door departments have 
bees organized, and excursions are taken almost every day. 


Historic Spanish Plaques Presented. 

A memento of Spanish rule in Cuba has been presented by 
Lieutenent Henry J. Walls, U. S. A., to Supt. Edward Brooks 
of Philadelphia. It is a cast iron oval plaque, and is known as 
one of the “Philip Plates.” Originally it represented a royal 
license to the citizens of Havana to establish a public school 
for girls in that city, and was issued by Philip II, of Spain, 
1527.1598. For many years the plate has been in the archives 
of Havana. In the center it bears Spain’s coat of arms in 
colors and is inscribed “Instruccion Publica N. I., Escuela 
Publica Elemental de Ninas,” the literal interpretation of which 
is “Public Instruction, No.1, Public Elementary School for 
Girls.” A duplicate plaque, a license for a boys’ school, has 
been presented by Lieutenant Walls to the West Chester state 
normal school. 


Chinese Education. 


There 1s no public school system in China. Only the well- 
to-do or wealthy have the advantage of education except in 
those places where missionaries have established schools. 

At the age of six the Chinese boy begins his school life. The 
girl has practically no education; about one per cent. of the 
feminine population can read. On entering school the boy 
presents his teacher with a gift, at the same time bowing his 
head to the floor three times, which signifies respect and obe- 
dience. He next burns incense before a tablet containing the 
names of Confucius. Then he is ready to begin lessons. 

His primer is two thousand years old. It contains many 
proverbs that the pupil is obliged to learn. In fact the whole 
system of Chinese education is one of rote. Thousands of 
young men in China can repeat for days the sayings of Men- 
cius and Confucius. 

The walls of the school-rooms are usually decorated with 
scrolls upon which are pictures and writings, quotations from 
the ancient sages. Each pupil has a small table, an ink stone, 
and a brush ;- with these he learns to write. The task of Jearn- 
ing to read and write the Chinese language is not an easy one. 
The alphabet has 214 root characters. There are about 40.000 
words in the language, but only a small part of these are known 
to any except the most highly educated. 

The pupils are taught that there are three great powers, 
heaven, earth, and man; that China is the only great nation of 
the earth, and that foreigners should be despised. Filial piety 
is emphasized from the first day of school to the last. 

Missionaries in China have given especiel attention to the 
educational problem ever since they have been in the country. 
The schools started by them are well attended, for every China- 
man considers the ability to read an honor. Moreover, there 
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are no charges for tuition as these schools are supported b 
the beneficence of triends in America. Geography, physic 
ogy, history, and astronomy are taught from books which the 
missionaries have prepare cvanindlons, or have selected with 
care from the works of the Chinese sages. 

In the elementary schools native teachers are employed 
under the supervision of the missionaries. From day 
schools the pupils go to the boarding or high schools and pur- 
sue a five-year course of study. This includes Chinese classics, 
mathematics, history, science, and books on the Bible. From 
the re schools entrance may be made to the colleges or theo- 
logical seminaries, where the studies are much the same as in 
similar institutions in America. 

That these and other Christian schools in the empire have 
not been without their influence is attested by the uprising of 
the more liberal people against the manifestations of conserva- 
tism shown in the Boxer movement of the north. 


we 
Chicago Notes. 


Archbishop Feehan’s Decision. 


In accordance with a wish expressed by several Catholic 
clergymen of the city, Mayor Harrison about decided to ap- 
point the Rev. Hugh McGuire, pastor of St. James’ church, a 
member of the board of education. When the matter was re- 
ferred to Archbishop Feehan, however, he refused his sanc- 
tion. The archbishop is an earnest advocate of parochial 
schools. He undoubtedly sees, in addition to this fact, the 
dangers to which the presence of a priest on the board might 
give rise in the minds of those hostile to the church. 


Industrial School for Boys. 

The German Catholics of Chicago have started the building 
for their industrial school. A farm of 500 acres located some 
twenty miles from the city proper has been purchased and 
the corner-stone of the new building was laid July 8. The 
school will be opened in October. Itis the plan to start with 
400 boys between the ages of thirteen and eighteen years, in- 
creasing the number as circumstances permit. 

St. Joseph’s industrial school, as it is called, is not a charity 
institution, and it will not make a practice of taking criminals 
from the city courts. Any boy may attend by payment of 
$72 each year or less, as finances allow. 

The boys will be given a regular school education and training 
along such industrial lines as seem best to suit them. From 
the first steps the training will continue until it has reached the 
highest grade of work. 

For the present but one-half of the main paling is to be 
completed, the rest to be added by the boys as they learn their 
trades. Astle work progresses the materials for the construc- 
tion will be supplied by the schoo). From a tract of forty acres 
of oak timber the lumber for the finishing is to be prepared. 
The saw mill for this work is already in operation by the Broth- 
ers. Brick kilns where both the dark and light colored bricks 
may be manufactured, are being built. When the farm is com- 
plete it will accommodate about 1,000 boys. 


Schools to Have Fire Escapes. 

Pres. Graham Harris of the board of education, has an- 
nounced that by the time school opens in September, every 
building will be provided with fire escapes of the most ap- 
proved pattern. As most of the teachers give their pupils fire 
drills, with the new escapes to supplement these exercises 
the possibility of loss of life from pauic in case of fire will be 
reduced to the minimum. 





Pres. Graham Harris, Chicago Board of Education. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Dr. J. Richard Kevin, has been appointed a member of the 
board of education by Mayor Van Wyck to succeed John Mc. 
Namee, resigned. Dr. Kevin is associate surgeon of St. Mary’s 
hospital, Brooklyn. He was recently elected surgeon general 
of the National Provident Union, and he is president of the 
Franklin Literary Association. 


It has been definitely arranged that the Cuban teachers shall 
return to Cuba by way of New York. Some $2,200 has already 
been raised in this city, of which Hon. Seth Low has con- 
tributed $750. The teachers will visit interesting places in and 
around the city. 


Supt. Edward R. Ward, will determine the city experience 
of all the teachers in the public schools of Brooklyn. This is 
done with the view to having the details complete for a new 
pay roll for September under the Davis law. Under this bill 
city experience means experience in teaching in any part of 
the several boroughs constituting the present city of New 
York. All outside experience will be examined into by the 
board ot examiners, which body will decide its equivalent in 
city experience. This added to the actual city experience will 
finally determine the rating ot all the teachers. 


The summer school of Columbia university is a success. 
Many public school teachers of this city, desiring to take spe- 
cial courses, are numbered among the students. Men and 
women from all parts of the country, particularly the West, 
are enrolled. 


The Vacation Schools. 


The vacation schools and playgrounds were opened July 9 
to swarms of would-be pupils. More than 5,000 children have 
been enrolled and hundreds turned away for lack of accom- 
modation. 

This year the schools include five outdoor gymnasia, thirty- 
one school playgrounds, seven roof gardens, ten swimming 
baths, six recreation piers, five kindergarten tents, three Cen- 
tral Park playgrounds, and six places for evening libraries and 
quiet games. 

In the school-rooms industrial branches are the main feature 
of the general instruction. Boys and girls are taught what will 
be of direct practical use to them in later years. The boys 
have classes in toy making, joinery, bent-iron work, cane 
weaving, carving, fret sawing, cardboard work, chip carving, 
modeling, and whittling. The girls are instructed in cooking, 
nursing, doll-making, millinery, designing, knitting, crocheting, 
domestic economy, dressmaking, embroidery, paper flower 
making, and sewing. 

Perhaps the most picturesque classes are those in which the 
little girls learn to be cooks and housewives. In cooking, simple 
everyday dishes are taught. One interesting feature is the 
mee lessons which include care of the patient, cooking for 
the sick, treatment of burns, scalds, open wounds.etc. Insome 
cases real paraphernalia are furnished. Infants, who are 
brought to school by their mothers, submit to being bathed, 
and properly rubbed and swathed afterward. It is said that 
there is great rivalry among mothers for getting their infants 
into school early. 

The joys of the playgrounds aremany. Each hasits kinder- 
garten with sand pile, piano and toys, its gymnasium, baths, 
basket ball court, swings, see-saws, general games, and libra- 
ries. Experienced teachers, gymnasts, and swimming instruct- 
ors have been chosen to direct all classes. 

Excursions form an important feature of the whole work. 
While every effort is made to render them enjoyable they will 
also be as instructive as possible. Classes in sketching go to 
Central Park or other places where children may get a bit of 
the country. There, tho they work, they have a regular picnic, 
for they take along a lunch and spend the day. The nature 
class, too, has country outings. 

The teachers in the vacation schools are almost all young 
women who have just come out of normal schools, tho in the 
special classes older and more experienced teachers are re- 
quired. Very few, however, are of the regular staff. 


Brooklyn School Buildings. 


Some time since a committee of the Brooklyn board of edu- 
cation was appointed to find out the comparative cost of the 
school buildings erected before and since consolidation. The 
report submitted compares the six schools erected just prior to 
consolidation with the eight contracted for since, none of 
which have been finished. The six school-houses erected 
before consolidation cost in all $656,940.43, providing 189 
rooms, at an average of $3.475,86 per room, and having 9,150 
sittings. The eight school-houses still in the process of con- 
struction will cost $1,542,896.70, have 201 rooms, averaging 
$7,676.10 per room, and provide about 9,800 sittings. Thus the 
eight school-houses will cost $885,956.27 more than the six 
buildings, afford but twelve more rooms, and sittings for only 
about 650 more children. Even allowing for the increased cost 
of materials, the difference is so marked that considerable feel- 
ing has been stirred up over the matter. 
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Cooper Union Day School. 


The Cooper Union free day school for instruction in tech- 
nical science will be opened October ist. The instruction is 
designed to supplement the scientific course of the high schools 
of the city offering to the graduates, who intend to engage in 
engineering work of any kind, facilities for studying the line 
of work adopted. 

The laboratories are already equipped. Instruction will be 
given by lectures, recitations, and practical work at the labo- 
ratory tables. The branches of work for which provision is 
made are mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering. The 
complete course will require three years of study. No examina- 
tion for admission will be required of applicants who brin 
certificates showing that they have completed the require 
course in mathematics of the city high schools. Certificates 
from other schools and academies will also be accepted. The 
hours for lectures and recitations will be between 9 A. M. and 
3P.M. It is assumed that each student taking the regular 
course will be engaged in some class exercise from two to 
three hours a day. 

There are no fees for tuition. The student is required to 
buy the text-books necessary tor class instruction, and to pay 
for chemicals used by him in the laboratory. Application 
blanks may be obtained by personal application at the office 
of the Cooper Union, or by letter addressed to the assistant 
secretary. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The sum of $20,000 has been appropri- 
ated in this city for free text-books to be used by pupils of the 

ubdlic schools. The money will be divided among the three 
intermediate grades, an average of $4 a pupil being allowed. 
This will supply books for 5,000 children, and it is hoped that 
by a year from the coming September, all the public school 
children will have their books furnished by the city. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Dr. Winthrop E. Stone has been elect- 
ed president of Purdue university, to succeed Dr. James H. 
Smart, who died last spring. Dr. Stone has been vice-presi- 
dent of the university for several years. 


The Paris municipal council has reported against allowing 
a site worth $80,000 in the city to be used for the American 
National institute. The plan of several women living in Paris 
has been to devote this institute to the teaching and housing 
of American music and art students, in order to mitigate the 
condition ot girls who go abroad for study. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—For the first time in the history of the 
movement in Buffalo the city will bear the expense of the va- 
cation schools. The teachers have volunteered their services. 
The schools will have a four weeks’ term. 


MANILA.—On June 29, in the presence of Judge Taft, pres- 
ident of the civil commission and his colleagues, the non-sec- 
tarian college of primary and secondary education was opened 
in Manila. The institution looks for support to the voluntary 
contributions of the people. More than 500 pupils areenrolled. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—At a recent meeting of the executive 
board Prof. D. W. Shaw was elected president of Barbours- 
ville college. He succeeds Rev. S. F. McClurg, resigned. 
Prof. Shaw is an educator of extensive experience. 


ApAMs, N. Y.—The Adams Collegiate institute has been 
leased by the board of education for the use of the high school. 
The building will be thoroly repaired and fitted up and it is ex- 
pected that with the excellent facilities for work and the fine 
corps of teachers, non-resident pupils from all parts of the 
arene will avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
school, 


Mount VERNON, N. Y.—AIl three of the scholarships 
given by Cornell university to Westchester county have 
been won by graduates ot our high school. This is especially 
gratifying to the citizens and taxpayers of Mount Vernon, as 
the high school is one of the youngest in the state. The cer- 
tificate issued by the state board of regents. recognizing it as 
of high school grade was dated December, 1897. 


Detroit, MicH.—The Lake Orion Summer Schookand As- 
sembly opened July 13 for a thirty-four day’s session. The 
classes are organized under first-class instructors, the location 
is ideal, and there is every prospect of a most successful sea- 
son. 


Derroit, Micu.—The sixth annual session of the Colum- 
bian Catholic Summer School opened July Io, in this city, 
which has been chosen for the association’s permanent home. 
The plan of this school is similar to that of the one at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Its Eupose is to give students an opportunity to 
hear prominent educators on subjects of commoninterest. An 
exceptionally fine list of speakers has been secured for the work 
of this year. Lectures on history, science. art, education, liter- 
ature, social, industrial, and religious movements, are given 
daily. The attendance is large. 


. forks, and even dishpans. 
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Following the lead of other universities a summer course of 
four weeks has been opened at the University of Rochester. 
The curriculum includes nature study, mathematics, Greek, 
German, French, Italian, Latin, English, rhetoric, and psychol- 
ogy. The nature study classes are the largest. The tuition is 
extremely low, a charge of ten dollars for each subject covering 
the entire four weeks of instruction. 


NEwaArK, N. J.—The public playgrounds, under the super- 
intendence of the playground committee of the Educational 
Association, have been opened to crowds of delighted children. 
Sand heaps, swings, see-saws. games, and books are the chief 
amusements. The little maids are learning housekeeping by 
the usé of miniature tables, plates, tea services, spoons, knives, 
The schools are in session trom 
nine to five every day in the week except Sunday. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The report of Chancellor Anson J. Up- 
son to the state regents shows that the board represents to-day 
thirty-four universities and colleges of liberal arts, with 5,212 
men and 3,874 women students, seventy-six professional and 
technical schools with 25,262 men and 34,370 women. The total 
male attendanee in public high schools was 13,921; female, 21, 
147. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Middlebury college recently celebrated 
its centennial with appropriate exercises. There was a large 
gathering of alumni and visitors. The dedication of a beauti- 
ful marble library building, the gift of Mr. Egbert Starr, of 
New York city, was a feature of the event. 


CHICAGO, ILL —The summer session ot the university is well 
under way. The enrollment includes a large number of teach- 
ers, many of whom are working for academic of post-graduate 
degrees. All are hardat work, some students attending classes 
at 7 o’clock in the morning without demur. 


HARTFORD, ConNN.—Dr. G. W. Russell has presented to 
Trinity college library a complete copy of Audubon’s “ Birds 
of America.” It took eleven years of Jabor at an expense of 
$100,000'to prepare this book. The compiete series contains 
435 folio olsen 40 x 30 inches, with 1,c65 life-sized figures of 
birds, beautifully colored. No great number were originally 
issued, and the plates being damaged by fire in 1845 the few 
copies then existing became immensely valuable, and small 
sections bring very high prices. Since 1891 but six copies have 
been for sale in England, and since 1895 but one has been sold 
in America. There are believed to be about 175 copies in ex 
istence, most of them in private libraries, eighty of these being 
in America. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A novel plan for endowing the Epiph- 
any Apostolic college at Walbrook, a suburb of this city, has 
been adopted by Father Kellogg, one of the professors. The 
college is at present dependent upon voluntary contributions, 
and is thus limited in its work. Father Kellogg has undertak- 
en to raise an endowment of several thousand dollars in twenty- 
five-cent donations. Already replies to the numerous letters 
sent out have been received from all parts of the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Europe, South America, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, 


TAHLEQUAH, I. T. —A movement is under way to erect a 
monument to the memory of Sequoyah, or George Guess, who 
reduced the Cherokee Indian language to writing. Little is 
known of Sequoyah and there is no authentic history of his 
life. He came to the Cherokee nation, however, in 1834, 
settling near Muldron, where his old house yet stands. 

It is said that while he was engaged in perfecting his unique 
alphabet, which is composed of ninety letters, he was in the 
habit of going to the woods every morning, where he would re- 
main until night. He kept up this plan until the work was 
completed. He afterwards made several trips to the far West, 
where he visited the Pueblos and tried to correlate their lan- 
guage with that of the Cheyennes. He died in 1858. No one 
has ever been able to locate his grave and it remains un- 
marked. 

The Cherokee Advocate, printed in the Cherokee language 
from Sequoyah’s alphabet, is the only paper the full bloods are 
able to read. Nearly all of the tribe are enabled, by this fam- 
ous alphabet, to read and write. 


Cornell’s Junior Naturalist Club. 


The college of agriculture of Cornell university conducts a 
junior naturalist club, Of the membership of 30,000 children 
a great number live in rural districts. The idea originated 
from a desire to interest pnpils in nature study in the schools 
where the children had only poorly equipped teachers to in- 
struct them. 

The plan is after this order: Clubs are properly organized 
and the secretary forwards a list of the members to the “ Bu- 
reau of nature study and farmers‘ reading course” at Cornell. 
In return the members receive a button-badge of membership. 
One of the unique features of the organization is that the dues 
are paid in work instead of in money. The work consists of 
answering the questions or following the instructions given in 
the oromters that are sent. out monthly. As the university 
gladly furnishes. the api ye | postage to-clubs unable to 
meet this expense, any child who has the slightest interest in 
nature may study its various features. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Rapid Vertical Penmanship is a series of six copy books set- 
ting forth the principles of a handsome, easily-wiitten hand by 
a series of progressive lessons. ‘The first two books have copies 
of large size for the younger pupils with pictures to illustrate 
the sentences. Following these are figures, scraps of science, 
historical information, letters, quotations from famous authors, 
forms of account books, and other matters. The series is there- 
fore in line with the latest method of the schools which uses 
one subject to teach other subjects. (Werner School Book 
Company, Chicago, New York, and Boston.) 








Popular Astronomy, by Joel Dorman Steele, Ph. D., revised 
and brought down to date by Mabel Loomis Todd. This is one 
of the scientific text-books of one of the most remarkable men 
in the ranks of American educators. The popularity of this 
book, at the time it was first issued, was very great and at 
that time it was thoroly up-to-date, but the science has since 
then made great advances. The great body of Prof. Steele’s 
work is preserved, only such changes or additions being made 
as are required by recent investigations and discoveries. 

These relate principally to Rowland’s researches on the solar 
spectrum ; Secci’s and Pickering’s classification of stellar 

“spectra ; Hale’s and Deslandre’s researches on the sun; Spoerer’s 
law of sun-spot zones ; solar eclipses past and future; standard 
time and change of the day ; new methods for finding the sun’s 
distance ; transits of Mercury; researches on the surfaces of 
planets and satellites; Chandler’s variations of terrestrial la- 
titudes ; Eros, the nearest planet ; Pickering’s ninth satellite 
of Saturn ; Keeler’s constitution of Saturn’s rings ; Bredichin’s 
theory of cometary tails ; observations of the Gegenschein, on 
counterglow ; Nova Aurege in 1892; See’s researches on the 
cosmogony; and Kapteyn’s theory of the visible universe. 
The valuable list of questions for class use has been made to 
accord with these changes ; the excellent system of star maps 
has been retained and a pronunciation of the more difficult 
names been given in the index. (American Book Company.) 


The Mother Tongue, Book II: An Elementary English Gram- 
mar, by George Lyman Kittredge, professor of English in 
Harvard university, and Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
schools in Boston. The purpose of this book is to set forth the 
elements of English grammar in their relation to thought and 
the expression of thought. The introduction explains in simple 
language certain conceptions too often ignored in the study 
of grammar, such as the nature of language, its relation to 
thought and style, the processes which affect its growth and 
decay, the province of grammar, and the relation of grammar 
to usage. Over one-third of the book deals with the parts of 
speech ; about as much more space is taken up with inflection, 
and then are considered the more difficult syntactical questions. 
This latter study gives opportunity for a thoro and systematic 
review of the structure of complex sentences. The arrange- 
ment and presentation of the matter is clear and logical, and a 
class, with this book and under experienced guidance, could 
not fail to make rapid progress in the mastery of the principles 
of language. (Ginn and Company, Boston.) 


A Brief History of Mathematics, translation of Dr. Kar] Fink’s 
Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik, by Beman and Smith. 
This is the fifth of a series of books on mathematical subjects 
published by Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. Several books 
have been issued of late years to encourage the study of his- 
tory of mathematics, but the present volume seems to be the 
most systematic of any. Dr. Fink entirely omits anecdotes, 
giving a biographical index in the appendix. He considers 
systematically the growth of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, carrying the historic development, as should be 
done, somewhat beyond the limits of the ordinary course. He 
traces this history from the manual of Ahmes, the Egyptian, 
written probably nearly 2000 B. C. thru the vigorous develop- 
ment by the Greeks and scanty progress by Romans, to the 
impetus given by Mohammedan princes and Italian merchants 
of middle ages and later to the mocern period of Newton, Gauss, 
and writers of the 19th century. 


Analytie Geometry, by Tanner & Allen, is a thoroly up-to-date 
text-book, providing a course of twelve to fourteen weeks for 
properly prepared students of average ability. A good founda- 
tion is laid by a rapid review of those parts of algebra and 
trigonometry essential to a reading of analytic geometry, 
and by making perfectly clear the distinction between an 
equation and its locus, that stumbling block for many students. 
The use of several diagrams for a proof gives pupils a broad 
view of the generality of the demonstration. Easy but vigor- 
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ous proofs of all theorems, and generalizing only after partic. — 


ular cases are understood, make it a book well adapted to the 
general student, as well as giving an introduction to a more 
advanced course for those wishing to specialize later in mathe- 
matics. 


Differential Calculus, by McMahon and Snyder, is one of the 
Cornell Mathematical Series, intended primarily to meet the 
needs of students in engineering and architecture in that uni- 
versity. It has stood the test of class-room use before being 
given to the public. Instructors will welcome it, as not being 
more extended than students can master in the required time, 
nor too brief to permit such careful proofs as are often omitted 
from brief treatises, as too difficult for average students. 


Domestic Science in Grammar Grades. A reader, by L. L, 
W. Wilson, Ph D., of the Philadelphia normal school. It is 
rather a novel idea to teach domestic science by means of 
a reading book, yet an examination of this volume will show 
that the subject may be taught in this manner very effec- 
tively. The author has chosen a great number of selections, 
many of them from noted writers, showing life in former 
times and at the present day. Then there are articles 
on the kitchen, foods and cooking, the dining room, the 
bedroom and ventilation, the laundry, household pests and 
house cleaning, andsewing. No more instructive or entertain- 
ing subject could be found than that treated of in this book, 
and the matter is of a high quality and well arranged. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price $0.90.) 


The Beacon Biographies edited by M.A. DeWolfe Howe. The 
aim of this series is to furnish brief, readable, and authentic ac- 
counts of the lives of those Americans who have impressed them- 
selves most deeply on the character and history of the country. 
Their condensed form and clear style assure them a wide popu- 
larity. Each volume is equipped with a frontispiece portrait, 
a calendar of important dates, and a brief bibliography for fur- 
ther reading. The volumes are printed in form convenient for 
reading and for carrying handily in the pocket. Among these 
volumes are Thomas Paine, by Ellery Sedgwick ; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Annie Fields ; John Brown, Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin, Daniel Webster, by Norman Hapgood and Aaron Burr, 
by Henry Childs Merwin. (Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, 75 cents each.) 


A very fascinating book is The Adventures of Louis de 
Rougemont as told by himself. Thirty years among the canni- 
bals of Australia would certainly give a man an opportunity to 
see something unusual ; and it may safely be said that no nar- 
rative of adventure ever published contains incidents of a more 
extraordinary nature than this. Robinson Crusoe cannot equal 
this man in the strange happenings that occurred. One is 
forced to read on and wonder; that he saw, endured, and lived 
is indeed worderfal. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


In order to correct errors which have appeared frequently in 
the press concerning the professional careers of the members 
of the firm of Doubleday, Page & Company, the company has 
issued the following statement: Mr. F. N. Doubleday spent 
sixteen years with the Messrs. Scribner ; Mr. Walter H. Page 
was editor of The Forum from 1890 till 1895, when he became 
literary adviser to Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and subse- 
quently editor of The Atlantic Monthly ; Mr. H. W. Lanier and 
Mr. Everitt were also in the service of Messrs. Scribner in 
various capacities, both in the magazine and book departments ; 
Mr. J. L. Thompson was for years with Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Company ; Mr. James MacArthur, the agent of the firm resi- 
dent in London, was editor of The Bookman from its beginning, 
and literary adviser to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company. - This 
group of men, every one of whom is an active and working part 
of the business, bring together successful experience, editorial, 
financial, and commercial. From the time a book manuscript 
comes into the effice till it reaches the bookseller, it is in the 
hands of a member of the firm. The work of every depart- 
ment is done in constant co-operation; and no member of the 
firm is without successful practice of the duty that he per- 
forms. 

You never read of such cures elsewhere as those accomplished 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, did you? Itis America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine. 
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Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in Seplaabes, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four trayeling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every stateand 
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it does among the principals, superintendents, echo! 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
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Literary Notes. 


The Law in its Relations to Physicians, 
by Arthur N. Taylor, LL.B., of the New 
York bar, is the title of an important and 
practical book just published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company. Its object is to place 
within the reach of every physician a sys- 
tematic treatment of these questions of 
law with which he is most frequently con- 
fronted in his practice. 


The Criterion for July is a decidedly 
readable issue of this popular magazine. 
The contributors include many prominent 
writers of the day and notable authorities 
on literature, music, art, and the drama, 
while the editorial department is full of 
information. 


Werner's Magazine for July is quite up 
to its usual standard. Dr. S. S. Curry 
writes eulogistically of the late Professor 
Churchill. “Physical Training in Women’s 
Colleges ” is considered in an illustrated 
article. John R. Scott writes of ‘‘ Lesson 
Reminiscences with James E. Murdoch.” 
The departments characteristic of this 
magazine are rich in suggestions, 


If there is a better periodical for the 
young than S¢. Vicholas we have failed to 
find it. Its usefulness has lately been 
much increased by the introduction of the 


new department of ‘‘ Nature and Science 
for Young Folks” under the editorial 
charge of Edward F. Bigelow. He takes 
the children out into the woods and fields 
to view nature face to face. The other 
new department of St. Micholas, ‘‘ The St. 
Nicholas League,” is arousing great inter- 
est. It offers a wide range of employments 
and competitions for the young people. 
The July number of the magazine contains 
a finely illustrated article on the great na- 
val battles. These include Salaimis, Ac- 
tizm, Lepanto, the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, Nelson’s victories, Yalu, Maniia, 
and Santiago. 


In The Jay-Hawkers, by Mrs. Adela E. 
Orpen, the Free-Soil and Border Rufftan 
conflicts in Missouri and Kansas are pic- 
tured. The story is a stirring one and fuli 
of interest. It will be published soon by 
D. Appleton & Company. 


Cassell & Company, London, and 7 and 
9 West 18th street, New York, announce 
for early publication, Landscape Painting 
in Water-Colours, by John MacWhirter, 
R. A., with twenty-three colored plates. 
$2.50. 

The Magazine of Art comments most 
favorably on Mr. MacWhirter’s book as 
one for study and consideration by serious 
students of landscape painting. 


The announcement of Messrs. Cassell 
& Company’s Royal Academy Pictures 
Jor 900 is a welcome one. The pictures 
are printed on plate-paper, 6} x 8? inches. 
They are published in parts or bound in 
one volume. The Westminster Gazette 
says: “ The Royal Academy Pictures are 
the most perfect representation of the 
academy ever placed within reach of the 
public.” 


Our Native Ferns and Their Allies, by 
Prof. Lucien M. Underwood, of Columbia, 
is going into a sixth edition. Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company are the pub- 
lishers. . 


Prof. O. B. Super, of Dickinson, is pre 
paring a history of France in French. It 
is based on Ducondray and Feillet’s Reczts 
@’ Histoire de France.” The book will be 
issued in July by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Company. 


The bright career which promised for 
the young artist, Emery Leverett Williams, 
was cut short by his deathin North Dakota 
some months ago. R.H. Russell, the art 
publisher, hasjready for publication this fall 
a book of Mr. Williams’ drawings of the 
different Indian tribes, entitled “‘ Alpha- 
bet of Indians,” showing the warriors, 
chiefs,and squaws at their favorite amyse- 
ments and pursuits. The descriptive text 
is written by Mrs. Williams in a naive, 
straightforward manner, that attracts the 
reader and holds his interest. Mrs. Wil- 
liams accompanied her husband to the 
West and lived with himin the very heart 
of the Indians. 








Pine Knot,a story of Kentucky life, is 
the title of the new novel, by William E 
Barron, author of “ A Heroin eee. gral 
which is to be published immediately by 
D. Appleton & Company. The author 
has chosen the exciting period of the anti- 
slavery contest and the early years of the 
civil war. In addition to the series of ad- 
ventures involved in this phase of the 
scheme, Dr. Barton has utilized a moun- 
tain legend of a lost mine, and the interest 
of a treasure search runs thru the book. 
The story is described as singularly fresh, 
strong, and entertaining in both types and 
incidents. 


Among the features of special interest in 
Harper's Bazar for July 21, is the first in- 
stallment of Sarah Grand’s serial story, 
“*Bab’s the Impossible,’ Madame Wu, 
wife of the Chinese minister, gives her 
first contribution to any periodical in an 
article, “ Chinese and American Women 
Contrasted.” A thoughtful paper concern- 
ing open-air gymnasiums for children is 
contributed by Mary Taylor Bissell, 
M. D., and there are many other interest- 
ing and helpful articles in the issue. 


Current Literature for July gives a 
careful selection and condensation from 
the best periodical literature of the time. 
Inits 125 large pages every field of literary 
effort is covered. 


Sir Walter Besant’s article in Zhe Cen- 
tury for August, dealing with “‘ The River- 
side of East London: From London 
Bridge to St. Katherine’s Docks,” will 
contain several striking drawings by Jo- 
seph Pennell and Phil May. The second 
installment of the venerable Dr. William 
Mason’s ‘‘Memories of a Musical Life” 
contains anecdotes or material relating to 
Moschele:, Joachim, Dreyschock, Prince 
de Rohan, Henselt, Schindler, (“ami de 
Beethoven ”)’ and Liszt. 


Africa’s Diamond Mines. 


The Kimberley diamond mines, which 
are located in British territory, just 
outside the boundaries of the Orange 
Free State and about 600 miles from 
Cape Town, now supply 90 per cent. 
of the diamonds of commerce; the 
mines have been in operation about 
thirty years only. It is estimated that 
$350,000,000 worth of rough diamonds 
(worth double after cutting) have been 
produced from the Kimberley mines 
since their opening in 1868-9. The 
owners of the various mines in this 
vicinity formed an agreement by which 
the annual output was limited to meet 
the annual consumption of the world’s 
diamond markets. 





FOUR RECENT GREAT ADOPTIONS 


NATURAL SYSTEM 


FOR THE 


OF 


eeeete 


VERTICAL WRITING 





The State of Washington 


The City of Rochester, 


NAMELY— 





N. Y. 


The State of Delaware 
The City of Buffalo, N. Y. 


This system is in larger use throughout the country than any other system of 
writing published. A trial always convinces educators of its practical value. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS ate also adopted for exclusive use in the State of Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers .*. .*. .* Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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**The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 


, Uy 
Hoods Sa saparilla 


Never Disappoinis 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., Hew York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Candantet Ly European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


























CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANs. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





RooM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
RooM, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
ROOM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L, U. MALTBY. 


a At the End of YourJourney youwill find = 
it a great convenience to go right overto mm 


s call 

a 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL = 

Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d 8t. De :ot free. 

Booms, $:.0O0 per day and Upwards. 











TO PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES; 


A fire having destroyed all the property of the 
Department of Education of Porto Rico, publish- 
ers aud dealers in School os are requested 
to send samples of such books and material as 
they think will be of value in the Island. 


GEO. G. GROFF, 
Acting Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, 


IMPORTANT. 


TEACHERS, TAKE NOTICE. 


All the applications on file with the Depart- 
ment of Education in Porto Rico for positions in 
the schools of this Island were destroyed by fire 
on the morning of July 1. A few teachers witha 
fluent command of the Spanish language are. 
desired. Such as have been in communication 
with this Department are requested to make 
new applications. GEO. G. GROFP. 

Acting Commissioner of Education. 














ES 4 Sure 
relief for, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 5: lee 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THz SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Interesting Notes. 
The Young King of Spain. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the 
birth of Alfonso XIII., the young king 
of Spain, was celebrated on May 17. 
He has been sickly from the first, and 
hence the utmost care has been used 
to preserve the life of this heir to the 
throne of Philip II. Undoubtedly he 
feels at times that too much attention 
is paid to him, especially in the way of 
etiquette and ceremony, and wishes 
that he might have some of the liberty 
enjoyed by the son of a pedsant. 

The little king has a strict line of 
conduct laid down for him by laws of 
the Spanish court. He is routed out 
of bed at seven o’clock every morning 
and taken to mass by his mother in the 
private chapel of the palace. Then 
comes breakfast, and after breakfast 
study until one o’clock, when he has 
his luncheon. After that there are 
state functions to attend. 


then he returns to his studies again 
until dinner time. 

After dinner he is brought out to 
see the “royal circle” and to hear some 
of his aunts, most of whom are musi- 
cally inclined, play pieces on the piano. 
After that he is put to bed by bis 
faithful old nurse, and sleeps until the 
necessity of another day comes to him 
with the same routine. 


Single Motor Bicycles. 


Motor bicycles and motor tandems 
have been used by racing men for two 
years for pacing riders on the track, 
but it is only lately that a power bi- 
cycle has been made to meet the needs 
of the general public. There is an 
undoubted demand for such a machine, 
as the motor bicycle is to the automo- 
bile what the bicycle is to the coach. 

It has the power and speed advan- 
tages of the big vehicle without its ex- 
pense and trouble. It is economical 
and convenient ; it can take advantage 
of the side-paths where the roads are 
bad, the same ascan an ordinary wheel ; 
it can be kept at home: handy for use 
at any time of day or night; it re- 
quires no stable and no coachman ; its 
repairing expense is small; it offers a 
chance for exercise at pedaling as well 
as travel and fresh air. 

The disadvantages it has are those 
of not being so luxurious or stylish as 
a big four-wheeler and not being able 


A short. 
jhour for play is allowed to him, and 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of — at the lowest rates com. 
mensurate with safety. 


E ® FABER. 


( 


- President, 





















| Nearly Half A Century. 


Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
1) ay ROR AO 


o: Boston, Mass,, at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America, 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 
FRANE W. 


General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
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DREXEL «INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with 

.the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 
schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 
demand, a course of instruction in the com- 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute o* 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 

raphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 

aw, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical ge of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and Industrial and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seatnines. 


BEAUTIFIER, 
Pi E , Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles ash and skin 








of 52 years: no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
pe sure i! 
properly 
oe t 






* BO Sounter- 
feit of similar 
name. The 






ah ° dis e 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a of the haut-ton ia 
: “ 48 you laties us’ them, I recom. 

ud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” Une bottle will last 
six months pene it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes, superfiuous hair 


without injury te the skin. 
Ten. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 


$7 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all D te and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8., and Euro 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling thesame. 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH [p00ns for 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


8g: & 883 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application, 





BERCY’S TEXT- 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE Ney. 4ttens: ° 


Sent out U. S, senators, governors, and 350 ministers. 
185 a year; books free; 8 courses ; no saloons ; catalog 
ee, with plans to earn funds at home, 
W. A. Winttams D_D.. Pres. 





to stand alone when a halt at a cross- 
ing is necessary. 

The motor bicycle is wanted because 
many riders would like to go twice as 
fast and twice as far as is now possible, 
and with less fatigue. Some of these 
machines have pedals, which are used 
to assist the motor, especially in 
starting and in hill climbing. 


Division of the W orld’s Trade. 


According to a report of U. S. Con- 
sul Winter in Annaberg, of the $18,- 
000,000,000 worth in commerce done 
by all the nations of the world, Eng- 
Jand’s share is 18.3 per cent., Ger- 
many’s 10.8 per cent., and 9.7 per cent. 
falls to the lot of the United States. 

Germany has built up her foreign 
commerce at England’s expense, and 
the United States, just entering the 
field, is building up a great foreign 
trade at the expense of both England 
and Germany. In Australia, in Africa, 
in South America and in China, the 
commercial representatives of each na- 
tion are fencing for vantage ground 
upon which to build safe markets for 
home industries. 

The success of Germany in competing 
with England is due to the fact that 
her goods are cheaper and in some 
cases better ; German merchants adapt 
themselves to the wants of their cus- 
tomers and industrial commissions 
have been sent out to South America, 
South Africa, Mexico, Japan, China, 
etc., tostudy and report upon the con- 
ditions and needs of the people of these 
countries. Again, German traveling 
men are superior in the technical 
knowledge of their branches and are 
familiar with more languages than the 
representatives of other nations. Their 


d| efficiency in their lines is due to their 


training in special institutions in Ger- 
many. 


A Road to Match the Trans-Siberian. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century 
says that the chief factor in western 
Asia at present is the growing influ- 
ence of Germany in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and that her proposed 


a|railroad from Bagdad to the Persian 


gulf should meet with no opposition 
in England. England’s real rival is 
Russia, and if the British government 
wishes to counteract her influence it 
can only be by establishing a southern 
Trans-Asian transit from Egypt to 
China. 

This could be done by building a 
railway from Alexandria across the 
isthmus of Sinai and northern Arabia, 
to the head of the Persian gulf, travers- 
ing eastern Persia and Baluchistan to 
the frontier of British India, thence to 
Burmah, and following the line of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang to China. ¢ 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mars. W: w’s SooTHING SrRuP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY. ¥ NS OF 
Gore te lin ayiolbe wey 


G 
CCRC Hine MA OL 
is t aes remedy for TAR CEA Sold b: 
sts part of the world. Be an 


eee iiss, Winslow's Soothing Syrap,” and 
take no other kind. mty-five cents a b- ‘ttle 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
SS 


Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 
SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ASIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 











Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why 
it lasts so. It wears to 


the thinness of a wafer 


. Mow eee 6. sorts of stores sell 
it, especially gists. 


JMENNEN'S Sc 
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MEMORY 


How to Improve it. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
peceomenel men and women, ‘and was 
J 





ighly praised. Just before his death last 
y he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved. 
Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., “"Sew*srs* ** 
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YOU CANNOT READ 


all the educational books. It is not desirable that 
you should. No teacher has the time. Hundreds 
of them—good, bad, and indifferent—are coming 
. t ey fe, @=s from ‘the press, But you should Own, AND READ, 
eo ho +4 AND STUDY THE BEST. KELLOGG’S TEACHERS? 


: LIBRARY contains seventeen volumes very care- 

fully selected, each a classic, making up a complete 

i library of education, covering the subject on all sides. 
The teacher who can afford to buy all the books he 


wants, need not read this. We are looking out for 
_Ketoces TEACHERS LIBRAR r 











the earnest teacher of smaller means who wants a 
library to help him in his work. And so—send $2 and 
we place the library in your hands, transportation paid 








and you have eighteen months to pay the balance. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST TO READERS. 


We want to hear from every one who reads this advertisement. If you have some of these books, 
please write us, stating what ones you have and asking us to make you a proposition for supplying the 
balance. If you haven’t the books, and would like them. send in your order. If anything prevents your 
doing that at once write us the reason—perhaps we can help you. 















CUT OUT THE ORDER BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO US AT ONCE, WITH $2.00 HIS LIST: 
AND WE WILL DELIVER THE BOOKS AT ONCE. : T IS THE Ts 
De PRR NE TE TINS OU PMI INIOD occ cccs ssc cccdencokccseehaachwsnced $1.50 
D. DRERIE T IR OOO» 6.5 0 055 nilsson adecintuss vadcateror ies, - 
ig A EERE OT NE acl wt cab aes chins ssoun o 22650 18 8 Seeley’s Common School System OF GCOFMOIT 6 vce. i scdccsadies conc 1.80 
4. Bancroft’s School Gymmnastics....................ccceeecseeeeececs 1.50 
Please send me, feta KELLOGG’s TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, , BONAR MRONION oon occ cs Soca esi ise ec cboeeccefectrveionccs 1.¢0 
Sor which I enclose $2.00 and agree to pay the balance ($18. oo} 6. Page’s Theory and Practice | Eee tea eg ee ae 1.0 
in monthly installments of $1.00 each, beginning Ee ee Re arr ae 1.25 
8 Patridce’s Quincy Methods cece EN IE LD ct 505 os wisp SNS 640s sec ces 1.45 
adios bbs owas she see =k oe MGR FB Ss. Ses = Firs’ 
NE EE sip op 5 sub Sos sndash EUR. cas cudasecésseSeccs 11. 
12. tling’s Notes 
PO eee eck oe kek Cee con St ck ka sue Gee ces 18. Love's industrial 1 "ph Neg 3 Magee che, See aie 8 tay 
Payment_to be made by Money or Express Order, Registered ayne's Nature Study..................esee eee 
Letter or Bank Draft on New York and sent to your New York +4 eee Tete fee a 
office on n dates agreed upon. 17. Weich’s Teachers’ Psychology 

















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


meee THE STUDENT’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price, net, $2.50 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for anjup-to-date, 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology 
of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERS THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, fev Primary Teacher 


«Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods® Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA e 
219-223 Columbus Ave. 29-83 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. Every Country School Teacher 


























who does not own and has not read over and 
F ss over again these three great books has missed 
will do better work for a longer time, with and is daily missing the wisest Gractions, 

° 4: the best inspiration, the most direct an 
Al Smith less exertion, than any other writing »% »% practical help that’ can be given to the 
Premier machine. Thousands of satisfied users pro- | t4cher’s work: 





; nounce it.... PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
. “t The best statement of the methods of the new 
Cypewriter Perfectly Simple and education that has been made or probably ever 
9 ~ will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 














Simply Perfect. 
Let it lighten your business burden. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Smith Reateneaeee adapted to the “ Touch 
System” 





PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
ING 





One of the greatest books on weding. of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 








of Typewriting. Rei? PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
~ The clearest statement in any book of the great 
Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Co. sees “WS sae pcaeenn Lpengpies hes that a? all correct 
: t these books do not let th 
SYRACUSE, N. Y ‘sonar not sone Sok o not let the year 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL when E L. KELLOGG & CO., 


communicating with advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Completion of 


DEGARMO LANGUAGE SERIES 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


' By CHARLES DeEGARMO, Pu.D., Professor of the Science and 


Art of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR “%it7, 


By GEORGE P. BROWN, Former Superintendent 
of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ASSISTED By CHARLES DEGARMO. 


BROWN’S ELEMENTS is the first and only grammar of 
the English language to base the form upon the thought. 1. 
Ideas—thoughts; 2. words—sentences ; grammar, the science 
of the sentence; the sentence, both the thought and its ex- 
pression ; content—thought; form—words. 

For this fundamental reason BROWN’S ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR is distinctly and in the fullest sense 
an Efpoch-Making Book. 


Mou Want to See It. 





Send for further information. - - = = Address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW ARITHTIIETIC 


1N THREE BOOKS 








BY MENTAL 
J. Morgan Rawlins, A.M. ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


E very cordial recognition given this series of Arithmetics 

encourages the publishers to believe that these books 
meet the demand for Arithmetical text-books which will pre- 
pare pupils for business life and, at the same time, will con- 
tribute in fullest measure to the discipline of their mental 
powers—a thing too frequently overlooked in the preparation 
of school text-books. 

The Elementary book of this series was prepared with special 
reference to the needs of that numerous class of pupils whose 
school attendance does not extend beyond the lower grammar 
grades. It is the most complete book of its grade published. 


Very Liberal Terms on Introduction Orders. 








Correspondence cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


624 Chestnut Street - - PHILADELPHIA 











Lead Pencils are Convenient for Vacation Times. 





DIXON’ 
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AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 






PENCILS 


Are recommended as posess= 
ing a combination of qualities 
which should make them the 
first choice when stocKing up 


correspondence outfits. 










If you are not already fa- 






miliar with the DIXON, men- 
tion ‘“‘The School Journal” 
and send 16 cents in stamps 


for a sample package. 

















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. uv. 
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Water Colors in the Schoolroom, 


By MILTON BRADLEY 


HIS book is just what its name implies, a practical handbook for the use of all who 
(ay desire to teach the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to 
give is in accord with the very latest and most approved principles. 

The teaching is pate and concise, the book being written by one who has had much 
experience in employing artists and personally directing their work. He has, also, for 
fifty years made professional use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this 
line of art work in the public estimation and the steady improvement in the colors put 
on the market. 
This volume should be on the desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 
Bound in attractive board cover, price, $0.25. 


address Dept. J., MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springticld, Mass. 


«1: East 16th Street, 122 McAllister Street, 





1235 Arch Street, 515 Grand Building, 











NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 
TRANSLATIONS 
INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 

to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. ‘ 


- } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- | Learn by our ori- 
€a40. 1898, for self-study and use in schools. By Phonog raph. ginal and inter- 

Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth $1.50. | esting system and have perfect instruction and 

= ’ > Pp’ <> | amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
English in 20 Lessons, $1.50 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
French, Specimen Copies, two parts (8 lessons) 3oc. 
Price list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Litrary, circular, and particulars on application 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 

















J GILCOTTS 
ARROWHEAD PEN } 
: 6 Z, 





1s 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 


1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON, - - 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS 
Supplies and Specimen 
for Nature Study. 


Write for catalogues and quotations to 


E THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY, 


Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Parw« PLACE, - ~ - NEW YORK. 


THE “DUSTLESS” 


problem has been solved at last by the Morris & 
Dunham Blackboard Eraser Pockets which have 
been designed to be placed at intervals of each 
child's space, about four inches below the chalk 
trough. Keep your erasers out of the dust in the 
chalk trough by supplying your boards with these 
“pockets” and have your erasers always clean— 
once placed they last forever,at an approximate 
cost of only $t.s0 perroom. Useful, Sconomical, 
Indestructible, Inexpensive, Healthful and Orna- 
mental, made of sheet Steel finished handsomely 
and sold under a positive guarantee. They save 
erasers, blackboards, and confusion; reduce dust 
to a minimum, economize time,teach your pupils 
a constant lesson in tidiness—in short these Pock- |. 
ets are the lasting friend of teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors and allothers associated with school work. 
Correspondence solici Complete information 
upon application to 


THE MORRIS & DUNHAM ERASER 


91 John Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 186I, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 


me. 
lass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


DREXEL «INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 











COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with 
T the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 
schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 
demand, a course of instruction in the com- 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute  » 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 
graphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Law, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjécts of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and Industrial and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completedin one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JAmMEs MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 


Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read ever and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 














education that been made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
ING 


,One of the greatest books on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c¢., postpaid. 
PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie ali correct 
teaching. Price, 90c.. postpaid. 
If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 





POCKET CO., : + : Davenport, lowa. 


“A place f. everything and everything in its place.,’ 





61 East Ninth Street, New York, 





The best statement.of the methods of the new ° 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positrons Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass., 878 Wabash pe: Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 


25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Ly ” yer. Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century inneapolis, ‘525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and a Sasnilios, 


every Depart 









ment : 
Schools onor 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.ton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SquaRE, New YorE: 


JHE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Seana tel nthe teachers i cae 
, and other ers colle; 
sobools, ,and families. Advises parents abo! et 


WM. O. PRATT,.MANAGER, 


7o Firtu Avenugz, New York. 








— and best known in ~ S. Est.1855 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joan C. ent Managers. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 E. 14th St., New York 











INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Professors, Principals, inderearinets, Grade 
and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Marcaret M. PENTLAND, 





Established fourteen years. Largest and best Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
THE ALBERT known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Sep- CENTRAL “ 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, MUSIC | xINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
High Schools, Public Sch ols, Prompt HALL ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Gaze of 8) pages free. CHIC : 109 W. 54th Street Two years’ course. 
‘ Cc. J. ALBER anager. AGO. Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL SuppPLiks. 


J. W. ee Tar Ee co., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 New York. 


ELECTRIC procean CLOCKS. 


Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 


BLODGETT CLOCK Co., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 























WDITE FO FOR “THE MAGIC LANTEDN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


on il, Aces ary lene, Calett Calcium, Electric Lan- 
jascope attachment for 

on Micro-Slides. The Pro; 
scope for Moving Pictures for fopool 
Use. Projecting icroscopes, © ole & 
sooner, ¢ etc. 80,000 Slides cove: 

Travels, | Geology, Poyeate Guz 
pw etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - 











SLIDES 
SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 








: an inl 


(Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


If you will write out a list of school supplies you may require and send to us, 
never mind how large or small the order may be, we will send by return mail 
our rock bottom prices, which will convince you of our system of doing 
business, We have made it a study for the past thirty-five years how to cater 
to the interest of buyers. We have supplied the Boards of Education of New 
York City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years and most all the leading 
Boards of Education in the large cities, together with the private schools, 
colleges, institutions, and academies. If you are interested, we would be 
5 senate to serve you. Remember we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOKISLATE. co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 























pa ie CY: \uh My ee Ce) 
Ca Gini air mm cy ay 
(Ux Hagan anys! Ss Mla aides 





Sets, complete, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
andupwards ; ; or Single Tools, any shape. 


ST RADOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, street. Boston. 
CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
* Only vis: Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; eeping Course, $7. 00% 
Zoology, $5. ‘ge bean, $5.00" Philoso 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of ¢ ese 
Courses? DIPLOMAS G All courses 
are for a term of 12 eoiie We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il. 


TT? NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 

will open their Eleventh Season Sep- 
tember 15. For menand women desiring to be- 


come teachers or wishing to take exercise for 
physical development or health. 


For circulars address 
BARKER, 308 West 59th Street New York City. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE New, Athens, 0. 


Sent out U. 8. senators, governors, Ah = . aiennies. 
$135 a year; books free; 8 courses ; no rach catalog 
free, with plans to earn snes at hom 

W. A. wras rams DD. Pres. 














For School Supplies 


in the line of 


Artists and Drawing Materials 


apply to 
F. WEBER 6& CO., Man’f’rs, 


1125 Chestnat Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 
at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
missien. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
gear and paying work. Address E. 
KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St... N.Y. 











A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with 


<zzz=3 Esterbrook Pen 


the two points of an 





The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


All Styles. 
All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #2232003 
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Apepnnenennennnnnnnnannnneennnennneene> * 

Art in the School-Room. 
E have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 

2 

¥ . 

s BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 

14 East 23d Street, New York. 

X* BBP DD DDD DDE DDPDEDDS DD TDDEBDDD2DDDDBE DPD t 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


ROTC aaaaa aa we 





vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 

have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to be especially suitable for 
Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 

Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


the different grades. A list of theseis mailed free to partes mentioning this paper. 

Also write for illustrated booklet * PICTURES FO BOOK LOVERS.” i 

‘The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 

cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow a special dis- 

count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 

20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 

Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 

wa tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 

* 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 

of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dollars, this amount to be refunded or 

credited against purchases at patron’s option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO, - 336 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Photographs for School Decoration 


Wi are manufacturers of reproductions of works 


of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 









suitable also for educational and decorative 


@M large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO.,, 


852 Wasninetron Srreer, - 





BOSTON, 








What the 
Remington 


Operator 
Gets ! 


The Lightest Running machine. 

The machine which does not get out of order easily. 

The Typewriter which Lasts Longest. 

Ability to do the Greatest Amount of Work with the 
Least Labor. 

The Simplest and Most Effective Labor-Saving devices. 

The Best Positions and the Highest Pay. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















| halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is| - 


Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 














The 


is awarded byall judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word ee 
engraved on the works—fully guarani 
“The Ways of a Watch”—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 

















